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NEXT YEAR’S CAA MEETING 


Following the meeting of the Board of Directors on May 2, 1954, 
it was announced that the next annual meeting of the College Art Asso- 
ciation will be held in New York City on January 27, 28, and 29, 1955. 

The general outline of the program will include two sessions on 
Problems of Artist-Teachers, one on Art Films, and one session on each 
of the following topics: 


Ancient Art and the Renaissances 

Art, Criticism and Politics 

Baroque and 18th Century Art 

19th and 20th Century Art 

Industrial Design, Modern and Historical 

The College Art Association and the Humanities 

Mediaeval Art (A special session in honor of Dr. Walter Cook) 


The chairmen for each of these sessions are being appointed. 
Further details will appear in our fall issue. 
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Prometheus Strangling the Vulture, 1943-1952. Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
The Prometheus theme, after first appearing in a small sketch of 1933 was en- 
larged to heroic scale for the plaster sculpture on the Grand Palais, World’s 


Fair, 1937. In 1943, Lipchitz made a revised version for the Ministry of Edu- 


cation Building in Rio de Janeiro, which was subsequently installed upon the 


wall. Before casting the beautiful Philadelphia bronze in 1952, the s ulptor 


made minor retouches on his original plaster and added the base. Mr. Larrea’s 
reference (p. 271) to the rebirth of Prometheus in the “North and South of the 
New World” alludes to these two bronzes 














Juan Larrea 


AN OPEN LETTER TO 
JACQUES LIPCHITZ 


New York, May, 1954 
MY DEAR JACQUES: 

I am deeply moved to learn that finally the great exhibit of your work 
is to be held in New York. This will be a major event for all who are 
concerned with the principal media in which the artistic experience of our 
age has taken shape. But it will be an especially notable event for those of us 
who hold that art in any of its forms is fully capable in our time, under the 
aegis of liberty, of becoming a positive instrument of revelation and trans- 
figuration ; and this since it opens the path leading unerringly to that centrum 
of the spirit where there is effected an intuitive untangling of those knots 
of our infrarationality that most sorely grieve and shackle us. 

You are fully aware, Jacques, of the passionate attention with which, 
for thirty years, I have followed the dramatic vicissitudes of your art, and 
of how profoundly its development has satisfied my keenest longings. To 
reiterate this fact now is not only a matter of friendship but of life as well. 
But it occurs to me that precisely because of this vital import, I should not 
in this instance, as on previous occasions, limit myself to a verbal expression 
of my feelings. I should be remiss were I to overlook this opportunity of 
elucidating and translating, in the pattern of my own thought, some of the 
essential convictions that your artistic activity produces in me. Since it is only 
on the basis of completed works illustrative of them that it is proper to emit 
a certain type of observation, I am interested here in attempting to clarify 
some ideas which, although general in nature, I would not dare to propound 
regarding any other of the plastic personal experiences with which I am 
familiar. Moreover, what art lends itself more simply and truly than yours 
to a reduction of the maze of confusion today engulfing certain of our prime 
values? Is it not precisely in this respect that your art is distinguished from 
that of others, who would seem to persist in contributing to the prevailing 
bewilderment, either to their own personal advantage or to that of the factions 
they are supporting? And coincidentally one might ask, were you not 
symptomatically?—the champion of the new “transparencies ?”’ 
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These then are among the reasons why I have decided to write you 
this letter. I propose to develop here, with the complete liberty one feels 
upon addressing a very close friend, my points of view about those values 
which, measured against my passion for the essential, seem to me to be para- 
mount in your work. I have made my letter an “open letter,” with the idea 
that you might think it expedient to make the ground on which I stand, and 
its climate, accessible to those who may wish to approach the raison d’étre of 
certain convictions. 

I realize, Jacques, that to meditate, not only in sculptural terms, as you 
could do, but also about the art of sculpture in general signifies, if one wants 
to do it profoundly, the adoption of an attitude in itself statuesque, which, 
significantly enough, may be taken as the fulfilment of a prophecy made some 
time ago in an extremely famous sculptural form. Because to dedicate one’s 
self to such subject matter in our day is tantamount to adopting, poetically, 
the reflective position of Rodin’s so-called Thinker who, it is customarily 
forgotten, is looking down from the lintel of the Gate of Hell. I assume that 
you will not question the propriety of the term “prophecy” which I have 
just used. This is a seemingly silent prophecy, just as the art of sculpture 
would seem to be, but in truth not énly is it extremely articulate, it is even 
deafening when one contemplates the reality of the world on whose threshold 
Robin struggled with the “conformity” of clay. Neither you nor I, Jacques, 
are to be the ones who, in the presence of the millions of victims with whom 
our personal lives have felt an identity, shall impugn the reality of that 
Dantesque gate we have seen open to disgorge its evil drove of beasts on our 
peoples. Its reality may be questioned perhaps by that school of thought 
unable to forgive Robin for having intervened in questions which, it is held, 
did not concern him as a well mannered sculptor. Because, consonant with 
this line of argument, the sculptor is apparently a person not permitted to 
feel or think about vital problems on his own responsibility. It would seem 
rather that his role should be limited to the execution of monumental works, 
with no other purpose than the flattery of certain aesthetic senses or for the 
aggrandizement of the world’s institutional, political and economic tyrannies. 

Fortunately the facts are otherwise. Rodin was not satisfied with the mere 
invention of complex forms; on the contrary, the very genius that raised him 
above the other artists of his time in the elaboration of sueh forms, later 
induced him to organize them in support of a deeper, more extensive, general 
human meaning. Hence his famous gate, the synthesis of his whole work 
Because by comparison with the insignificance of an art that is purely formal- 


istic and meager in its responsibilities, it is needless to labor the exalted 
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position due a creative art, fruit of the spiritual consciousness of the man free 
to imagine without inhibitions. It seems to me that our culture could not 
easily deny the sculptor the prerogative of concerning himself with those 
problems, insomuch as the absolute God in the belief of whom that culture 
has grown and created so many things, is not only a sculptor, as we read in 
the second chapter of Genesis, but he is a € reator by virtue of being the Spirit 
of Life. So that this supreme dignity of the sculptor might not be forgotten, 
Rodin on more than one occasion modeled that divine creative hand in whose 
image and likeness he felt his own to throb. And this considerably before 
Apollinaire had declared, though rather in reference to painters, that the 
artist is a ‘‘little God.” In short, Rodin needed no one’s permission to identify 
himself with the problems of his age, and to forbode the kiss from the mouth 
of Hell. He thought and worked according to his own free will, leaving to 
time the task of verifying whether or not his presentiment was correct. 

It was. Because it was and, because of the expressive naturalness with 
which you portray the mien of our times, your own work, precisely from that 
Man Leaning on Elbow of 1925 in which you appropriate the theme of 
Rodin’s Thinker, strikes those who look only to superficial categories as a 
parade of monsters. Yes, it bothers them much like a terrifying nightmare 
from which they try to distract themsleves, demanding some sort of ‘‘diver- 
sion” of another type of sculpture, more in accord with some quiet and 
times remote ‘classicism.’’ As though living art were no more than a dilet- 
tantism dreamed up to convey a certain philosophical consolation, rather than 
a very important witness that, creatively, makes any distraction impossible. 

You have not been assigned, Jacques, the task of either distracting” or 

diverting.” In my estimation there is apparent in you, more congenitally 
than in any other artist of our day, the conviction that, on the contrary, art, 
when authentically practiced, represents a “conversion” to the essential. That 
is why plastic art is seen to have always been associated principally with the 
religious feeling of peoples and cultures, even playing its role in the formula- 
tion of the mythical-religious beliefs that are the bases of theologies. And 

this connection don’t you believe Jacques, when primitive man, inventor of 
the great myth of the burial of the dead, intuitively paints and sculptures the 
hunting of animals in his temple-caverns, that at the same time that he makes 


his practical ( ?) conjurations, he 


s already advancing, aesthetically, along the 
path of the transcendental knowledge of his own self, that is to say, beginning 
the greater human current of conversion to the Spirit shown later in Judaic- 
Christianity by the sacrifice of human animality, a process which from the 


time of its Origin refers to a certain spiritual attainment or Advent ? 
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The foregoing signifies, enlarging the concepts to more adequate propor. 
tions, that, by virtue of the inherent persistence in you of what we may call the 
genuine destiny of art, you have found it impossible to extricate yourself from 
this conversion to the essential, which has characterized artistic tendencies jp 
general, especially during the last century. Along vith science, art continues 
to be, in this strikingly creative*period, a major psychological witness, But 
also it is an activity whose life and attributes are very peculiar. Since it is a 
field in which the subject knows himself creatively, it is the activity which, 
under the aegis of the Absolute Spirit, struggles to make itself one with the 
Being of our time. Schelling’s romanticism? And why not? Is it not high time 
that our cultural conscience, monopolized of late by those mechanical saurians, 
those wholly economic, political and sociological personifications, intent upon 
subjecting us to the slavery of a society made in their quantitative image and 
likeness—without Spirit and so without liberty—should cease being ashamed 
of everything that makes it aware of its transcendental raisons d’étre? It 
should not be overlooked that only in the light of the great romantic affirma- 
tions, with all their exaggerations in depth, can we understand the most 
extraordinary development that art has enjoyed and continues to enjoy since 
that time. The author of The Marriage of Heaven and Hell stated in 1801 
that “the reign of literature and the arts begins’’ precisely when the greatest 
spiritual crises were taking place in Germany. In that direction and in more 
recent times, the yearnings, the ambitions, the attempts of one sort or another 
have been imposing, superhuman. In modern times the creative artists have 
been cultural heroes of great depth and intensity—Rimbaud, Cézanne, Rodin, 
Mallarmé, Van Gogh, to mention only a handful—who, leading their fellow 
artists, opened tunnels along which Cubism and Surrealism have wagered on 
the toss of light and of shadow—of lucidity and of madness—the meaning 
of our time. To forget this fact, to amuse one’s self folding white or variegated 
paper dolls, to scrawl blobs decorated with more or less orthogonal or 
pseudoarabesque lines, be they puzzling or not, is to choose that madness 
symbolically associated with the emotive and marginal asepsis of the sani- 
tarium, closing one’s eyes to the great Light that the Argonautic of the 
Imagination has promised us. There is also a certain compromise with the 
insignificant implicit in the attitude of the great revolutionary figures of the 
beginning of the century, busy today, playing to the hilt their roles as im- 
mortals, in the perpetual exploitation of their rather embittered talents. 

Excuse me, Jacques, for the certain amount of injustice which, interpreted 


strictly, may in some cases be found in this last radical generalization, faulty 
as are all general inferences. If I venture to make it, I do so not only because 
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I deem it to be substantially accurate, but because it strikes me as particularly 
apropos for placing in bold relief, against its heavily shaded background, hot 
only your artistic position but, concomitantly, the meaning and significance 
of your work. As distinguished fro. other great artists of our time, you have 
not prostituted your principles to unworthy aims, nor have you bartered your 
birthright for letters of marque. At no time have you forgotten that the one 
great justification for contemporary art, as it broke loose from the world 
of given forms, has been the discovery of a different language, that is to say, 
to articulate its own peculiar way of projecting itself toward the essential. 
“To discover a language’ was Rimbaud’s aim in his so precursory Letter of 
the Seer, at the same time as he was announcing the appearance of a universal 
ideological language, “from the soul for the soul’’; he sought “to invent a 
poetic Word” associated in his ““Alchimie du Verbe’’ with the language of his 
sonnet ‘Voyelles.”” “Never confuse language with the Word,” Mallarmé 
coherently admonished himself; “because there are several, languages are 
imperfect, and ‘he supreme language is lacking.” 1 emphasize the fact that in 
Mallarmé’s opinion, following Rimbaud’s trend of thought, there is lacking 
the transcendental qualitative language, that Word of which, employing re- 
ligious terms, he had a presentiment in the field of literature, and for want 
of which he consoled himself with the “chamber music’’ whispered in his 
verses. Notice that his intent seems not unlike that which induced Cézanne 
to modulate his paintings in a depth of luminous and geometric harmonies in 
search of a paradisiac land of promise—''the virginity of the world’—also 
of religious verbal substance. 

When one views the panorama offered by these last three quarters of a 
century, it seems evident to me that the instinctive search for the supreme, 
creative Word, which extends beyond not only the phonetic but also the 
figurative languages of the arts in general, is what in reality unconsciously 
impelled artists to take part in the disarticulating operation on the conven- 
tionalized language of their individual mediums, as a sacrifice, one might even 
say, to the more authoritative Word or Fundamental Meaning. If the pre- 
sciences of Rimbaud, with their memorable ‘disorder of all the senses,”’ can 
be considered definitive in this respect, within our immediate orbit the poem 
Altazor of Vicente Huidobro* so patently imitates the same phenomenon as 


to be beyond all doubt. In the course of such a disassociative undertaking, it 
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was necessary to reduce the eloquence of the neoclassic Renaissance to gram- 
matical elements; to disarrange the components, thus prolonging the tenden- 
cies of the Baroque and of Romanticism in this respect; it was necessary to 
disassemble forms, turn thern about, masticate them between the teeth of 
geometry to force them to give up their intimate secrets, and reveal how cer- 
tain characters can be freely connected with others in search of a more intrinsic, 
recondite and truly essential current of light. Just as physics is exploring the 
secrets of the atom, so the literary and plastic arts have decomposed the 
aesthetic species in order to reartange their materials in all sorts of new 
combinations and positions. The phenomenon is to a marked degree strange 
and exciting. One might say that the aesthetic mind has operated in a 
“noosphere” or ‘‘cosmotron,” contrived by it to penetrate the immanences or 
self-luminosities of its raison d’étre. 

Contemplating, then, the spectacle offered by the arts in their present-day 
development, one could say that, once the tumultuous moment of scrutiny 
and disassociation passed, there has supervened a sort of status quo or situation 
of pause. From so long having turned the mill in the grinding of the aesthetic 
material, it could be asserted in general terms that artists have lost their 
sense of orientation, and have no idea toward which point of their self- 
constructed labyrinth they should proceed to find an exit. When the inexhausti- 
ble gamut of expressive resources seems disposed to transmit a message, as in 
his way Rodin felt inclined to do; a message, which, if it is to be attuned to 
the nature of its disquisitions, should be of an essential nature, it would 
seem as though that same gamut of expressive resources had limited itself 
to emblazon in the most persuasive manner possible, the axiom that the plastic 
arts do not, in themselves, have anything essentially distinctive to say. Through 
the medium of their rarified “chamber music,” their so-called language solely 
describes their incurable aphasia. Anyone who thinks seriously about the 
matter is eventually assailed by the question as to whether or not those arts 
which have renounced being a mirror of ambient reality, have not in fact 
become a mirror of confusion. Because upon relinquishing those intellectual 
meanings which, like psychological signs, are capable of transporting forms 
as symbols of the values preoccupying living man; upon disregarding all 
transmitting symbols, art has ended by resting on nothingness or on its 
threshold—the last canto of Altazor makes this clear to us—where so many 


a “woman seated in a chair’ becomes exasperated with waiting for heaven 
knows what miraculous arrival. Does not all this conceivably mean that, upon 
dispensing with all covering or symbolic flesh, with all living spiritual sub- 
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stance, the arts, reduced to the vertebration of pure skeletons, are symbolically 
prognosticating, in keeping with the great ancestral myth, some sort of pro- 
found “resurrection ?”” Although a daring one, perhaps this hypothesis would 
not be undefendable. But for the moment it seems to me as though everything 
leads us to the conclusion that the meaning to be derived from the arts in 
general is that of the amorphous confusion in which the contemporary con- 
science is shipwrecked: the lack of meaning. It was not by accident that Rodin’s 
apotheosis of the muscle, The Walking Man, precursorily lacked a head. 

These are things, Jacques, concerning which you cannot be taken to 
task. You have neither lost, nor sold, nor pawned your polestar in the critical 
affrays of the century. You have not lost sight of the fact that art is an es- 
sentially human activity, more profound than a simple vegetative conscience, 
and that its profession is a profession of faith, But faith, not in the idolatrous 
fetichisms at the service of a puerility only apparently fictitious, but in the 
Being of our time which, because it is moving toward universalism, becomes 
that of the one true God. Probably better than any other artist, you understand 
the truth of that saying of Emerson for whom “'the statue is then beautiful 
when it begins to be incomprehensible.” It is beautiful then because, rising 
above aesthetics, it becomes poetic, enraptured in the atmosphere of the 
creative Spirit. In other words it is beautiful because then it boasts of an in- 
human beauty that can take form only within the trajectory of the impulse 
toward the transcendental conscience peculiar to a state of superhumanity, 
always pending, and of whose actual presence Surrealism has today, in its 
own way, born testimony. 

Thus, Jacques, many of your works are beautiful by virtue of being 
incomprehensible. They are comparable to the succession of Sphinxes border- 
ing the avenue leading to the temple or dwelling of the Being, and to whose 
ravenous avidity it becomes unavoidable to give symbolic portions of one’s 
self to digest, if one is to continue forward. Thanks to that process, something 
like transubstantiation, you have béen able to traverse, and help others traverse, 
the trajectory of modern art which, through the conversion to the essential 
of each one of the artistic activities, enables the artificer to aspire, transcend- 
ing the strict limits of his art, to the very essence of the human. I do not 
find it difficult to follow the forms of that development in your work, thanks 
to the progressive signs that enlighten it from time to time. Because if in it 
there suddenly appears Jacob Wrestling with the Angel (1932), we can 
presume that that work marks, in the unfolding of the mystic metaphor, the 


most adequate in any process of approximation to the essential, the psycho- 
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logical moment when one must cross the invisible frontier today impeding the 
artists’ advance. 

In my opinion, Jacques, that is the exceptional thing about your work. 
You will doubtless say that you have not consciously endeavored to make 
it thus, That I believe. But at the crucial moment you neither drew back nor 
veered in your course—nor were you swayed by the blandishments of special 
groups or by the advantages arising from your own renown. When in the 
transition from the essence of one individual art to the essence of the human 
or Being of our time, it becomes necessary for the artist to associate himself 
personally—not simply as a maker of images, but as a conscience leading a 
new-born life—with those things worthy of sacrifice, you left behind the free 
play of artistic forms, and preferred the free play of the Spirit capable of 
animating them. Moved by the desire for a better future for man, in terms 
of life itself, you did not hesitate to subordinate yourself, as an instrumental 
conscience, to another higher state of mind in your judgment of universally 
greater import. Far from refusing to come to grips with burning issues 
wherever they arose, you took upon yourself all the onerous responsibility of 
that future which might be your lot as a man-sculptor, more as a father 
would do. We see eloquent testimony to the latter in the obsessive and often 
tragic theme which, from 1930, takes hold of your work: the mother and 
child, the child ordinarily held aloft. Because, as Spengler so wisely observed, 
the theme of the mother, not present in Greek plastic art, which lacked move- 
ment toward the future, actually represents time to come, and it is for this reason 
that it attains a position of such eminent importance in Christian culture, 
which developed within the idea of the hereafter. 

Don't be disturbed, Jacques, over these observations which may well seem 
gratuitous to you. Recall with what devotion your Prodigal Son returned to 
the mother in 1931. This was a year after modeling the winged son, and 
you as well as I know how related this is to the Spirit of heaven, since it 
struck your intuition one day through the unexpected channel of a strange 
aviform cloud that you immediately modeled under the strong impression 
it had made on you.* And note especially how the act of self-negation effected 
in you by personified sculpture, in favor of another Spirit, situated beyond 
your personal consciousness, was the one and only step it could take so as to 


* The author refers to a semi-hallucinatory experience in which Lipchitz, standing 
in the garden outside his studio at Boulogne-sur-Seine observed a cloud having the shape 
of wings. He made at once a small clay sketch which somehow suggested to him his 
earlier sketch of a mother carrying a child upon her back. Subsequently thi: was developed 
into the large Mother and Child of 1930 (illustrated). 
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emerge from its exclusive province and abet the emission of the new Language 
augured on all sides. Only at this price of self-sacrifice can the expressive 
media of the artist cease to be Ais personal media and become the vehicle of 
the essential Word or, as Rimbaud said, so that, through the derangement of 
one’s self, I may become another and the copper “‘awaken a trumpet.” Because 
it is in that state of ecstasy or of being beside one’s self that there is unfettered 
the Deus ex machina of the oracle who determines the denouements. As is 
apparent in Jon, Socrates had a very clear knowledge of that psychological 
technique that demands the enrapture of the poet, so that he may see that it 
is not he but a god who expresses himself through the poet’s mouth. The 
Hebrew prophets, on whose testimony rests the transcendental consciousness 
of our culture, were fully aware of this when they conveyed the word of 
Yahweh. The Word, the enigma of enigmas toward the expression of which, 
if we accept the insinuation of the aforementioned French spirit, the art of 
our age is directed; that Word on which is based the very Being of man, 
as we have been assured by present-day philosophical thought, through one 
of its most accredited spokesmen (Heidegger), when, suggestively, he treated 
the great elect who foundered on the coasts of God upon prematurely aspiring 
to “make poetry from the essence of poetry” (Hélderlin). To be sure, this 
fundamental Word was not in itself either new or concealed, but very well 
known from the moment the prologue of the Fourth Gospel was divulged. 
The only new thing about it is the new category of things to which it is 
applied. 

By logical inference it can be readily understood, in the light of the 
foregoing facts and signs, why our fundamental problem in the present 
crisis of transfiguration of man and the world, in which the gates of Hell have 
opened and are already creaking, and those of Heaven are half ajar, is the 
problem of the essence or universal reason on which hinges the acquisition of 
the requisite sense of understanding. From the human point of view it is a 
question of the Being, just as at the divine pole it would be a matter of 
Existence—taking these concepts within the system of abstractions in which 
Our consciousness has lived ‘God does not exist, He is,” Kirkegaard Su- 
stained. Thus the essentialistic and existential theories in which our age is 
philosophically portrayed. Nevertheless, it seems to me that it is a question, 
in a strict sense, of the authentic transcendental metamorphosis of the enti- 
tative consciousness associated with values of every kind. This is an operation 
in which your work as a sculptor is playing such an important role, for the 
same reason no doubt, I repeat, that our Judaic-Christian God is a Spirit 


Being who infuses matter with the form and breath of life—in short a 
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sculptor. And our Being is the Word or Logos which leads, on the one hand, 
to Him who emits it and, on the other, to the one who assumes or understands 
it, in a verbal flowing ‘from the soul for the soul.” And the true Word, 
which sculptures its vital complements, can only become articulate in the 
presence of reason in the form of prophecy, giving sufficient testimony as to 
its nature just as, with exact opportuneness—although unbeknown to its im- 
mediate maker, as was to be expected—it expressed itself through intuition 
at the infernal gates of Rodin 

It was fully apparent to ancient wisdom, explicit in the proverb, that 
lacking prophetic vision the people will perish. Because prophecy is the emis- 
sion of the creative word, the word that vivifies, regenerates and transfigures 
man’s reason, that is epoch-making, so much so that when it is lacking the 
infinite is converted into an absolute desert. This is no place, it seems to me, 
for compromises or tergiversations. If indeed humanity is facing, as the signs 
of the time would seem to indicate, a new era and world of unsuspected 
grandeur, that is to say, facing that future to which in your work the figure 
of the Son gives a metaphorical reality, this future will not be attained by 
“bread” alone; rather, so that we may really become human beings, it will be 
attained through the revelation of the Spirit of Wisdom or the word falling 
from the lips of Yahweh. And observe that the work of art cannot completely 


fulfil itself as some allege, by furnishing us simply the undifferentiated im- 


pression of being out of time. However interesting this sort of formal sublima- 
tion may be, it is not sufficient. In our day, especially, art must show us that 
the Spirit that contrives it is really and truly out of time, through its ability 
to give articulate expression in artistic works to a specifically formalized 
prophecy, the raison d'étre of the future 


The foregoing concepts seem to me to be so real and inescapable that 
in my Opinion any reasoning starting from the premises to be garnered from 
the past of mankind as a whole, collated with the cultural phenomena of 
recent times, will inevitably end in the same conclusion. If the artistic activity 
of our day is to show us as in agreement with the fundamental lines of its 
destiny, inscribed so to speak on the hand of God, it cannot fail to lead 
to the expression and illustration of the creative new word. Basically is this 
not the spirit preluded in 1931 by your Chant des Voyelles? This new word 
must be prophetic or it will dissolve into the insignificant. It must be a mani- 
festation or participation of the Word that soars above reason, giving evidence 


of its reality as it gave it prefiguratively above the infernal disorder of 
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Hélderlin, of Nerval—'‘a word is attached to matter itself’—of Van Gogh, 
It must give expression to the essential and universal quality of the quantita- 
tive existentialisms—despite socialistic sub-realism and a certain strident art 
of this continent which has served itself large ladles of the lentils of propa- 
ganda—that is to say, that quality whose calling it is to become the entitative 
conscience of culture. I am sure that in this, Jacques, you can find no possible 
room for vacillation or compromise. 

Now then. Returning to the theme of metamorphosis indicated before, 
in order to compare it with your work and discern how its internal evolution 
has been brought about, I believe that one must be either very inattentive, or 
suffer from unfriendly myopia, in order not to notice how the serenely con- 
structed forms of your cubist compositions became animated with incompara- 
ble energy and richness to the rhythm of our feverish years. While they were 
thus bearing parallel testimony to the general transformative process of the 
arts, which is analogous to that of the epoch, and even to that of culture as 
a whole, your works suddenly shed the ballast of their dense material to send 
forth tendons, joints, and rotulas and prepare to climb, from the moment 
Pierrot Escapes in 1927, over the steep incline that leads to the habitat of the 
great myths. 

In the process of transfiguration there is thus begun the passage from the 
merely plastic and grammatical to a certain mythological babbling ruled by 
the syntax of the Imagination. | would contend against wind and tide, 
Jacques, that from a certain moment your works cease being of metal, stone 
or baked clay to be modeled in imaginative, crystalline substance. They show 
themselves so clearly permeated with spiritual feeling that then is when you 
conceive for them, symptomatically, the “transparent” forms but ‘“‘trans- 
parent” to what kind of light? Your conscience a rended one, like that of a 
sculptor-prophet, you no longer take delight in replying with interesting ar- 
rangements of plastic masses to the superficial challenges of the environment. 
One could say that your pulse has been quickened by your anguish over the 
human horrors that your intuition anticipated some years in advance. 
Congruously, your art ceases to be an agnostic activity to become the passionate 
function of an entity preparing for decisive tribulations. In the first matter, in 
the presentiment of the tragedy, you are not the only one of course, nor 
perhaps even the initiator in the field of the fine arts, since Picasso sketched 
his sarcastic crucifixions in the middle of 1929, although he displayed them 
only years later. The matter is open to discussion. But you stand out singu- 
larly from the beginning, by virtue of the exact quality of your message, tor- 


mented as you are with the anxiety that the son or new world causes in you, 
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and by your aspiration to be something more than a mere witness of the 
bestially hideous. Thus your crucial artistic transformation. Because that is 
when, impelled by your desire to have a part in the resolution of the formi- 
dable crisis, your work becomes spontaneously magical. That is to say that you 
appropriate the tradition which, save for the flashes of Romanticism, lay in 
a distant oblivion, and whose psycho-anthropological reality modern art will 
again discover thanks to you, and in some measure through irradiation from 
the works of primitive peoples, with which the sensibility of our period mani- 
fests a deep congeniality. As a consequence, plastic art, which had become 
a morphology receptive to any sort of request, begins in your hands to con- 
stitute a language or system for the transmission of signs. Your will, in its 
anguish, feels that it is feasible, through the nature of your art, to have inter- 
course with the creative Imagination. Love of the good, raised to its mag- 
nanimous heights, seems to you capacitated to establish those connections and 
levers capable of moving universal destinies in a given direction. But one 
must know how to use the true talismans, how to pronounce those words of 
art that move mountains. From the moment when you held such a conviction, 
your conscience burned with the desire to attain in your works the organic 
and, as it were, sacramental perfection demanded by such an aim, unattain- 
able without that requirement. Basically it is a matter of quality. But one 
discerns that the concept of the qualitative has evolved in you noticeably to 
the extremé that your sculpture seems in a certain way to begin over again. 
Formal beauty has ceased to be the supreme consideration; on a higher level 
it fraternizes with considerations of truth and goodness which morally trans- 
figure it, projecting it toward what, on the purely aesthetic plane, is imagined 
to be incomprehensible. Your art was to be converted into a /anguage, worthy 
of the perfection of the one by whom your works expect to be heard, as were 
also a language the rupestrian decorations, likewise conceived in opposition 
to the animality of that time. The latter seems to me to be essential, inso- 
much as, according to the Adamic myth, the beast attains reason through the 
word. Well then, is this not a form of that Word, divine on account of its 
object, which art has been announcing since the sixties of the past century, a 
development so consonant with the interest shown toward language, asso- 
ciated as it is with mythology, by the philosophers and the philologists, 
Cassirer first of all? Is this not actually the way of entering into ‘‘telegraphic’’ 
communication, as in a dream process in reverse, with the living Being? 

It is true that literally and in an immediate way your hopes of compelling 
world destinies were Quixotic and illusory. Hitler did not collapse in 1944 


as a result of your David and Goliath of 1933, just as Franco has not stopped 
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affronting us despite the outcries of Picasso's Guernica in 1937. But these 
facts have not meant that, working as you did, your sculptural art could not 
be converted into a /anguage invocatively offered to the imaginary light and 
to its penumbras or symbolic entities. So it became transformed into a vehicle 
susceptible of translating in terms of reason—in line with the aspirations of 
Surrealism which, chained by its own aims, never understood your work— 
fractions of that supreme ontological Reality that shines beyond our relative 
conscious life and which, once revealed, can suddenly change the notion of 
values, with all that that implies. Because once the conversational mechanism, 
retributive by nature, is set in motion, there is no essential word that is not a 
dialogue, as Hélderlin assures us. This is something, on the other hand, that 
is easily understood in theory, since every open path between two poles func- 
tions in two directions. But how can this be in actual practice ? 

You yourself think, Jacques, as I have heard you affirm, that of your works 
you know only a side. I point out to you in case you may not know it, that this 
thought coincides with that of a famous contemporary artist of the exact 
word and idea (Gide), for whom the most important part of a work is what 
he calls “God's share,” the incomprehensible. One might say that he insists 
on this point when he sustains, by an inversion of his reasoning, that ‘‘things 
are really a part of what they mean,” as though it were a question of the 
skeletons to which I have alluded. How can one deny in this hypothesis the 
possibility that certain meanings uttered in symbolic language could inter- 
mingle in the complex of real forms, like Ulysses and his companions among 
the sheep of the Cyclops, endowing them with a latent spirituality, like that 
of meaning for the material phenomenon of the phonemes? Does not some- 
thing similar occur on the screen of our dreams, whether such dreams are 
trivial or of that sort in which, in keeping with ancestral thought—and in 
this even St. Augustine himself is of help to us—divinity insinuates its warn- 
ings? The difficult thing is to believe in it to such a point that the practice of 
art becomes a profession of faith, that is to say, until there is translated into 
artistic works “the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen”—a quotation from the Epistle to the Hebrews which unimprovably 
describes your sculpture. But once this condition is fulfilled, and in view of 
the announcement of the newest revelation on which art has been engaged, and 
because of its obvious necessity, nothing prevents our thinking that those, 
indeed, must be the instrumentalities for conveying the Word capable of 
effecting the metamorphosis of the anthropological conscience of our planet 
and, afterwards, that of the organism of its inhabitants. 


I presume that up to this point you will raise no serious objections and 
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that in principle you will be disposed to accept my theoretical points of view 
without difficulty. But what has been said, as you may perhaps imagine, is 
only the beginning of what I shall venture to say. Because what is really 
marvellous about your case becomes apparent when one realizes that some of 
your works have proven to be endowed with enough animic energy to begin 
to walk, like spiritual automatons, along the paths of their destinies with a 
personality that many business agents would covet for themselves. It hap- 
pened, for example, that that Prometheus Strangling the Vulture which, di- 
rected against voracious dark forces, you sculptured in 1937 for the Palais 
de la Découverte in Paris—‘'the poet is really a thief of fire,” Rimbaud 
and which later adorned the Champs Elysées, was not long in proving his 
identity upon being a victim of tne ravenous bird. As Osiris was in the solar 
myth, your Prometheus representing the tendency toward the ultra-Occiden- 
tal—was quartered by the authorities on that gloomy eve, to be later reborn, 
mended and glorified, like a bright new dawn, in the North and South of 
the New World.* Is this last fact meaningless? This is a question that may 
seem to be of more than doubtful intellectual seriousness to anyone unac- 
customed to coming to grips with similar happenings. But sheltered by the 
Imagination, it can be asserted that in the poetic field of a language worthy 
of its name, rhetorical figures are not simply ornamental accessories, but rather 
conveying entities in which the very substance of the field assumes an aspect 
in conformity with its quality. In the creative sphere a metaphor is not a floral 
offering or any other sort of gift for a certain invisible Dulcinea, but simply 
a ‘means of autoconveyance,” laden with signs projecting its content and 
even its very entity toward an ultracontinent. So then, if every rhetorical figure 
speaks, we do not find in the field of creative Imagination, where collective 
existence evolves, any reason preventing us to suppose that sculptural figures 
consubstantiated with essential poetic values, can speak or be spoken recipro- 
cally, according to the appropriate communication between Imagination and 
Reason. Foolish as the concept may seem to the rationalistic mind that plagues 
us, I believe, Jacques, that this is the only way to understand the true scope 
of your sculpture. It submits to us a message in figures of sculptural speech, 
because this art is distinguished from painting, for example, and among other 
things, by the fact that it represents the real and material dimension of ac- 
tuality: what our eyes see our touch affirms. Thus it is that those statues, 
bearers of signs, can become animate with psycho-mythical life, like those 
representative characters to be found in every important poetic plot, historical 
* See t miments be née ath illu fration 
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or fictional—the same with Faust as with Bolivar. And become animate, not 
in the always libidinous manner of Greek fantasy when it conceives the myth 
of Pygmalion—withal full of meaning—but with the spiritualized austerity 
of Genesis. But I wish to make it clear that if your statues have seen them- 
selves converted into objects of theological light, as were the imprecations 
and obsecrations of the ancient prophets, it is due to the fact that the inner 
holocaust has been accepted, as was that of Michelangelo upon doing the 
Sistine Chapel, so that the laboratory of the artificer, thanks to such light, 
becomes a sanctuary. 

In this connection, Jacques, I am going to take the liberty of using your 
case to indulge in what I hope may be the pardonable pedantry of trying to 
improve, in my Own way, upon a great mystic of our remote intellectual past, 
Plotinus. To better expound his intuitions in the most sublime moment of 
his system of access, this admirable writer has recourse to a clarifying paradigm 
that arouses interest here because of its singularly instructive character, He 
sustains that in the course of its transcendental progress toward the Divine 
Being, “the soul’’ from a given moment has to overcome the beauty of ob- 
jects. Before entering the sanctum it must leave behind the statues located 
on its path until it reaches that bare cavity where there is consumated the in- 
trinsic communion of the soul, not with an image or a statue, but with Di- 
vinity itself, with the Being or absolute subject. He who enters will again 
find the sculptural images only as he leaves. 

In my opinion this example affords a very clear idea of the meaning of 
the vicissitudes undergone by contemporary art in its quest for perfection, as 
it reveals reflectively in visible objects of beauty the transmutative stages 
through which the “universal soul” is passing.—'‘The poet would define the 
quantity of the unknown awakening in his time in the universal soul,” 
Rimbaud—. While in the course of its conversion to the essential, art drew 
near to the sanctum or crucible of the Being, it kept leaving behind the beau- 
tiful figures, just as this happened to you and as it is still happening to the 
artists who are on the way toward the door of “heaven.’’ What Plotinus, be- 
cause he was a philosopher and not a creative poet, failed to observe, is that 
once that decisive threshold has been crossed and subject and Being unified, 
the statues or images that the former meets as he returns toward the world 
are no longer the same as before, nor do they reécho the previous feeling. 
They are “transparent’’ images, pervaded by a new light and life, animated 
by a hieroglyphical language belonging to a very different subject since he 
has been transfigured through sublime contact. They have become truly theo- 
logical figures, implements of the Logos that expresses itself in its qualita- 
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tive language, consonant with a state of universalizing consciousness: figures 
of sculptural diction in your case, automatons, bearers of destiny. What at 
the beginning seemed incomprehensible, emits all-embracing meanings once 
our capacity for understanding has been transmuted. Because, paraphrasing 
Baudelaire, 

La ‘sculpture’ est un temple ou des vivants piliers 

Laissent parfois sortir de confuses paroles; 


L'homme y passe 4 travers des foréts de symboles 
Qui l'observent avec des regards familiers. . 


I think that lest you are tempted to accuse me of esoteric charlatanry, it 
is not out of place to advise you that, if on the one hand the phenomenon 
with which this exposition is concerned can be considered an abnormal novelty 

but how can the new world we await come to be without novelty ?—, not 
even imagined, although to be sure vindicated by the coetaneous manifestos 
of Surrealism, on the other hand we find within the theological speculations 
of our time a principle for its explanation. I should say, contemplating the 
panorama offered us by human experience, that on certain occasions, projecting 
conspicuously on the quantitative plane where the materiality of generic life 
evolves, qualitative Reality gives signals of existence in apparently coinci- 
dental happenings which, on the path toward the universal, reveal it, calling 
attention to itself. Perhaps because in German Romanticism we find the ad- 
mirable sources of this imaginative understanding of historical events, there 
may be discovered today, in the system of an outstanding theologian of that 
double origin (Tillich), certain ideas that may somehow be useful in the 
rationalization of so pertinent an exegesis. Limiting this examination to your 
own activity, it can be said that since your sculptures translate certain ‘‘sign 
events’ of the personal-cultural experience, they have been elevated to that 
point of “ecstatic reason’’ where, in the works of man, the light of Divinity 
is providentially objectified and clarified. In that process, they are converted 
into witnesses attesting what is not apparent in itself. That is to say they are 
changed into objects of essential Language, this being, as is all language, the 
expression of one reality by means of another. 

It does not seem to me that, applied to art in general and especially to 
its future possibilities, this phenomenon offers such insurmountable difficulties 
as to prevent—despite Plato, St. Augustine, Descartes, and Hegel—its being 
accepted in the New Republic. Because once it becomes a Language, art 
ceases to be an individual activity, as is neither that of the prophet. It trans- 
lates communal meanings to figures or passwords of the tribe, just as does the 


monotheistic and universal language of the Torah, the supreme configuration 
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of the Word. And because art is a /anguage, whoever lives sculpture deeply, 
as a profession of faith, of hope and of charity—and the same can be said 
of the other arts—is not living an individual phenomenon, although the con- 
temporary mind, absolutely unipolar, may think otherwise, but rather a 
phenomenon of collective reason and essence—and this explains in the case 
of your Prometheus how this work provoked in certain persons and circum. 
stances the required reactions for its most perfect destiny. I believe that one 
is on sound ground when he discovers that, thanks to its faculty of entering 
into communication with what is really essential, art is by nature a prophetic 
gift. Once the feeling of the artist is identified responsibly and by virtue of 
his symbols, with the Mind of the world, certain significant historical events 
are then felt by him to be his own, just as, to a certain degree at least, his 
personal “sign events,” discernible through the emotion or the flashes of 
consciousness that they originate, can be utterances revealing that Word, 
whose center of self-consciousness should perhaps be located in an ideal point 
equivalent to the super-ego of psychoanalysis. Despite its plastic weaknesses, 
or perhaps due to them, because it broke away from aesthetic reason to be- 
come integrated in the “ecstatic reason,’ the Guernica of Picasso seems to 
have shown itself to be in these respects a singularly representative work. 
Bear in mind, Jacques, that all I have set down here might be con- 
sidered introductory to the understanding of the phenomenon, truly ‘‘miracu- 
lous’’—miraculous to me, of course—of the work on which, for the last six 
years, and still now, you are engaged. I refer to the Vierge de Liesse* that you 
imagined at the request of the church of Assy which, as a matter of fact, witha 
marvellous intuition, Plotinian as it were, was conceived in France as a temple 
of the most modern art. I believe that the time is not yet ripe to treat this work 
of yours as it deserves. I feel that its revelation is too complex and transcendental 
to be considered in a letter such as I am writing to you. We must continue 
to be patient, especially since certain almost incredible scopes of its significa- 
tive substance can only be rationally appreciated along with other concomitant 
phenomena, which, like this Virgin, correspond to the transfigurative revela- 
* While revisiting Paris in 1946, Lipchitz was commissioned by the late Father 
Couturier to make a baptismal font for the little church of Notre Dame de Liesse in the 
mountain village of Assy, Haute Savoie, France (near Chamonix). He began sketches for 
it in 1948. The large plastilene model, nearly complete, was destroyed in the burning 
of his studio on 23rd Street, New York, in January, 1952, Another model has recently 
been completed in his new studio at Hastings-on-Hudson, The baptismal font plan has 
since been changed to a Virgin, which when completed will probably be placed in the 
chancel. In the interval, Lipchitz apparently inspired by the fiery vision of the model 


burning in his studio, made a small bronze Virgin in Flames. Mr. Larrea alludes to the 
fire and its symbolic significance elsewhere in this article. 
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tion of our time at the dawn of universality. But neither can I completely 
disregard it, as though it did not exist. 

For me the best proof that your voyage Toward a New World, of al- 
most twenty years ago, has reached, not that shore envisioned by your con- 
sciousness when you first planned it, but that one which your innermost per- 
sonality really intended through your emotion and your very life, is this 
Vierge de Liesse, felt in Europe and imagined in America. Accustomed as 
we are because of our original blindness to consider things materially, as 
they feel, it is difficult to suppose that, facing the terrifying and dazzling 
atomic bomb, ordinarily considered as a sign of demarcation between two 
epochs, your Vierge de Liesse represents perhaps the descent of a transfigur- 
ing “bomb of the Spirit.” For my part, I believe I have sufficient logical 
reasons to affirm that in its plastic simplicity there is effected a concentration 
of symbols capable of absolving, through the deflagration of their Wisdom, 
the conscience of our confusedly zodlogical entity. Already I have had occa- 
sion, in connection with other experiences, to suggest this to you, and I 
suspect that soon it will be a matter of public knowledge. What I now wish 
to recall to you is how, because of its exceptionally strange behavior, this 
sculptural appearance has already given prodigious—authentic—testimony of 
itself. Because just as your Prometheus revealed itself as such, unquestionably 
demonstrating its intrinsic nature by being a victim of the vulture, just so, 
although in a more extra-human sphere, the Vierge de Liesse has offered the 
evidence and passed the trial of what is essential in her, the fire that has al- 
ways been considered a symbol of the Spirit. As an image of Wisdom coming 
on the wings of that Spirit to anoint New Humanity—don’t forget that it 
was planned as a baptismal font—your statue has experienced, through the 
most incomprehensible chance or ‘‘sign event,” the final text, the baptism of 
fire, as the people of Israel experienced it, under the unextinguished resonances 
of the prophet Zechariah, in the German crematories. I remember having 
called this sculpture of yours flower of the “burning bush,” before its sacred 
ordeal by fire, since you had been interested in this theme of the bush, as 
had I, although not through the same avenues; a flower that is the living 
flame of that symbolic situation where the Being—''I am the one I am” 
confesses itself verbally, and whose allusive representation was seen braided 
in a crown of thorns on the temples of the Crucified. In short, the authentic 
Word of the Spirit in whose mien is recognized the likeness of the allegorical 
New Jerusalem of the sapiential banquet, the so continually sought ‘‘city of 
peace,” perhaps today at hand. . 


Naturally, so that all this might occur coherently thanks to a concurrence 
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of chances which scholasticism would call “secondary causes,” it was nec essary 
that, first, you express sculpturally your eagerness to identify yourself with the 
mother, through your version of the Return of the Prodigal Son. (“I was re- 
turning to the Orient, to the primal and eternal Wisdom,” Rimbaud.) Then 
you immediately modeled Jacob Wrestling with the Angel, which repre- 
sents the moment in which the former attains divine vision and becomes 
Israel. (“One must be a seer, make oneself a SEER,” Rimbaud.) It was 
necessary at the same time for you to abandon yourself to that insistent and 
pathetic invocation to motherhood which, with rending accents and uncon- 
scious reference to your celestial cloud in the form of a bird, has absorbed 
you since 1930, to reach its climax in the extra-sculptural, most sacred, in- 
conceivable object called Mother and Child of 1941, in which the quaternity 
appears unified. All this was not enough however. You had to extract from 
yourself your very remarkable Prayer for Israel, with its visceral cavity wide 
open ; your Sacrifice of atonement in confirmation of the former; your Theseus, 
pushing forward the intrinsic meaning of the neolithic art, with the abolition 
of his own animality—that of man? that of nations ?—; your Cradle (1947), 
the expressive key to your Virgin soon to appear; and finally, among so many 
other things, your decisive invocation to the Miracle. In this way the Other 
could miraculously come of a sudden upon the scene, and justify the holocaust 
through the fire that appears to recognize what poetically belongs to it. Is 
this the word from the tongue of God that is like a burning blaze or Prome- 
thean deed of the Thief of Fire? Each one will judge this in his own way. The 
one thing I wish to assure you of is that, just as the Thinker of Rodin with 
its Inferno—the hell to which Nerval, the initiator of the theme, descended, 
and where Rimbaud wrote Une Saison en Enfer—was a prophecy for our 
epoch, just so in my opinion your Virgin of Joy and Gladness is an object of 
revelation concerning the immediate future on this eve of a New World, in 
which human consciousness is about to be catalyzed with the Advent of the 
Spirit. Because I believe we should keep in mind that, on the one hand, that 
work was asked of you for a baptismal font and, on the other, that within 
the religious system to which this applies it is said, with all that this signifies 
in relation to your artistic experience, that it is necessary to be born not only 
of the water but also of the Spirit and that, “whoever is not born from above 
of the Spirit—cannot see the kingdom of God.” 


Just in case you might wish to make known the content of these pages, 
I hasten to bespeak a certain patient indulgence from the scientific mind, with 
the plea that it not become indignant with what may well appear to be the 
ravings of a gentleman from La Mancha. While in abeyance, this mind should 
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rather recall that prefigurative transformation—and only symbolically pre- 
figurative—which under the fire of the burning bush the eminent man of 
science Blaise Pascal underwent one night in “‘l'an de grace 1654,” exactly 
three centuries ago, as is read on the paper that he carried with him continu- 
ally, and which was found in his clothing at the time of his death: 


Fire 


God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob’ 
not the God of the philosophers and the scholars 
Certainty, certainty. Feeling, joy, peace 

God of Jesus Christ 

Deum meum et Deum vestrum. 

‘Your God shall be my God 


* 


You, Jacques, will certainly not be the one to argue that to place art at 
such a height is to render it as insupportable as the Statue of Liberty on a 
column of smoke. To anyone who thought thus I would say that in the 
“Father's house there are many mansions’ and that even in the smallest of 
these one can feel himself a participant in the work of transfiguration. But 
in none of these dwellings or offices must it be forgotten that the justification 
of each of them lies in the authenticity of the Saint of Saints, who imparts a 
raison d'étre to the whole construction in which the Being of the universe is 
symbolized ; otherwise the house of God would instantly become the house 
of a merchant—if not a den of thieves. It is necessary for the good of every- 
one’s consciousness that from time to time someone be called to that sanctuary 
that travels incognito through the starry sky, and whose counterpart is, and 
will always be, the academic halls, just as it is necessary that, at its proper 
time and for the same reason, Yahweh justify Job from the whirlwind. If 
we are not to subsist on superstitions during the endless millennia announced 
by science, there is no way to do without the miracle of the Spirit that, in 
the sphere of quantitative realities, reveals the univocal presence of the quality 
that is the Being, in whose Life the Universe is sustained. This is especially 
true in this epoch situated between two worlds, one in disintegration and the 
other, like the stalagmitic, rising toward generative polarity. And indeed the 
Advent of the Spirit of Wisdom is indispensable, if living is to make any 
sense for the intelligence, and for the ardent desires of a humanity that 
reckons in its past with the transcendental experiences of preceding periods 
and generations; for that humanity which for many centuries has inwardly ac- 
knowledged as truth, like the servant of Yahweh, that creative Wisdom capable 


of regenerating its entitative consciousness lies beyond Aristotelian wisdom- 
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imitative in art—whose distinguishing “‘sign’’ is a certain immediate kind of 
pleasure. This is the Spirit of Wisdom that our preuniversal, pre-essential 
culture presupposes; a Spirit whose indispensability is to be recognized in 
the pain of the crown of thorns with which its absence lacerates those con- 
sciences called by it, which, identifying themselves with this pain, have made 
of its redemption a reason for their existence. Judaism? Christianity? Both 
come together in the creative Spirit which, as the living entity of the New 
World, is preparing to rule with firmness the consciousness of Man suspended 
in an endless space and time. 


These are themes that lend themselves to both intensive and extensive 
reflection which, you will agree, are out of place here. Now I must limit 
myself to summing up, with an eye to the deep implications of the exposition 
of your work, the principal concepts already advanced, rendering concrete and 
specific, for their better understanding, certain points of reference. They are 
as follows: 

If art, flourishing as it is, today generally lacks an express meaning, it 
is because, being in a period of transition, it has lost touch with its primary 
reason and the wew one does not yet enjoy public acceptance. Thus it is a 
part of the mutative crisis of our time, whose profound reality it translates 
into aesthetic form:. 

However, for ner artistic experience indicates that, in its conversion to 
the essential, art was destined to refer itself to the suprarational realm of the 
Imagination, because the living essence of the artistic is not aesthetic but 
poetic, creative. In my opinion Picasso covered the first stage of the journey 
with genius; moreover, his Crucifixion and his Guernica, certainly incompara- 
ble paintings, have given substantive and mirror-like testimony as to the aims 
of painting and of the prophecy implicit in the dramatic character and idio- 
matic Word of the Spanish people—to which your own experience is not 
foreign. This will soon be seen clearly. But instead of continuing to gain 
altitude and as though in an attempt to show that “he’’ was not responsible 
for the supreme aspect of his ‘‘revelation,’ Picasso has later relegated him- 
self like a ‘‘little god,” to the dialectical and dialectal level of the anti-Spirit. 
Thus he has sought derisively, and how significantly, to change the “dove” 
of the Guernica into an edible “chicken’’—do you recall his disgraceful inter- 
view ?—, selling the birthright of his artistic reason to the exhibitionist and 
“aureomediocre” devil of propaganda. (I regret to say this, Jacques, but I 
have no other recourse.) Lies and hate. here you have the two great destruc- 


tive forces with which, naturally in the name of the libe rty of construction, 
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and with methods of base alchemy, the wizards of the historical Pharaohs now 
in season are trying today to burden us with a harsh slavery. And they ar« 
swollen with pride because, taking advantage of the shadowy fanaticisms of 
the West, they feel themselves sufh« iently Zoe rd pre stidigitators as to transform 
inversely a yard bird into a ‘‘dove’’ of a cheery sky. A trompe-l’oeil et sur le 
papier, bien str, since only Truth and Love can beget in us the world which, 
as the abode of the general good, has for so many centuries been our pressing 
concern 

That plastic art which has found its way into the sanctuary of the ‘‘burn- 
ing bush” where the Being abides, is, in my opinion, yours, Jacques. Creative 
art is not a question of bread,”’ since providing food is the responsibility of 
other sociological agencies, but a question of the creative “Word,” a formula- 
tion of the Spirit and for th Spirit. (“We are going to the Spirit. What | 
am saying 1s very certain, it is oracular Chrough the Spirit one goes to God.”’ 
Rimbaud. ) 

So it results that if the essence of creative art is poetic, its material ex- 
pression must be prophetic, visionary. (“No longer will poetry simply call the 
tempo of action, will be ahead of it.” Rimbaud.) In my opinion, the testi- 
mony of your work, so gradually in agreement, as I have been suggesting, 
with the previsions of that precocious poet-seer, who affords the immediate 
psychological key to the artistic movement centered in France from his time 
and until a little while ago, seems to be conclusive in this sense. For this 
reason I believe there will be seen in your work, once the waters have cleared, 
the point of departure of a plastic art indeed of the New World, that is to 
say a plastic art of that universal situation, to whose shores, materially sym 
bolic or symbolically material, you have come with the precious cargo of 


I 


your S¢ ulpture and the spiritual plus value of its meaning 


| 
If one penetrates to the heart of things it is possible to conclude that 


in the realm of the phenomenologically transcendental it could probably not 
have been otherwise. Because the great problem of giving an organic form 
to the new and universal society that is foretold us is, poetically speaking, 
1 sculptural problem: to infuse ‘‘spirit’’ into human “matter,” ‘‘clayish’’ by 


definition, with which, in the light of the myth and in its image and likeness 


the true, the ‘transparent’ Adam is to be made. A materialistic universality ? 
It is not that such a kind of universality would be silly in itself; actually, it 
is impossible. Here is why, in my opinion, the Word of Wisdom that conveys 
form ts needed and why, historically, as a sculptor and an Israelite you—like 
Jacob—are a prophetic witness. And observe that, for no other reason, the 


ulture of our era was, prefiguratively, the work of the “Word” of God, 
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uttered through the gift of prophecy of that people materially the least power. 
ful. 

The prophecy voiced in your work renders two verdicts, according to 
my judgment. In the first place, and with reference to the immediately pre- 
ceding tradition of the art of sculpture, it declares that if indeed the infernal 
gates have opened, there are about to open those of the cosmic entity that js 
to endow the consciousness of Life in man with a transcendental meaning. It 
could be said that basically it is something like the fulfillment of the apocalyp- 
tical prophecy of Blake. Secondly, your art affirms that in the present crucial 
circumstances in which, whether we want it or not, universality is going to 
be forged, there is about to take place the procreation of the New World of 
the Spirit, through the Advent of Wisdom which will move and characterize 
it. These concepts are expressed in your work through the figure of speech 
constituted by that child-like shape native of the sky, which “comes on the 
clouds” wingedly like the “dove,” and that most of the times, hence, is rep- 
resented in the air, above the heads of your figures. This is especially notice- 
able in your work The Arrival (1941), which gives meaning to your arrival 
in America. It should be pointed out, incidentally, that the child appears here 
as a new element since it was not present in the initial moment of The Flight 
(1940). ("My task is done; I am leaving Europe.” —"'We are going to the 
Spirit.” Rimbaud.) You need not attempt to convince me; you didn’t propose 
to say this, I well know. But this does not prevent, quite the contrary, the 
psychoplasty of your emotions being full of meaning, according to a concept 
unknown to the Cartesian mind but which is doubtless included in Spinoza’s 
system,—who, to be sure, held that revelation is effected by means of words 
or ‘mages suitable to the superior imagination of the prophets who ‘possessed 
the soul of God.”—Your Virgin of Joy and Gladness, set in its place by the 
Dove—the Advent of the Spirit of Wisdom called to anoint and re-generate 
the head of man, compare Crad/e—will be, I dare to assert, by virtue of its 
symbolic substance, a foremost work in this sort of demonstration. 

All this is a token of the real and effective presence of a new dimension, 
state or kind of life: extraindividual, suprasocial, transconscious—in a word, 
spiritual. For just as the supposed mathematical dissolution in the deserts of 
the abstract is leading to the utilization of intra-atomic energy, just so, poetic 
abstraction, in the inner recesses of its refined kaleidoscopes, makes possible 
the advent to consciousness and the implantation of the essential insights in 
the inherited estate of Man.—Paradise ? 

It seems to me that in the future both you and I—as I am beginning to 


do here—should insist forcibly upon this concept, that creative art is not an 
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activity subordinated to the solution of the material problems of ‘‘bread,” 
pertaining to the stomach, Rather it effects the spiritual problems of the 
“Word” related to the brain where man’s consciousness of Being resides. It 
is indeed difficult to sustain that these are not the ‘‘capital’’ problems. More- 
over, to limit one’s self to the first of these is, from the standpoint of artistic 
creation, pure impotence. A:t can, to be sure, be applied to anything, but its 
natural activity is without any doubt metaphysical. And if certain poetic prob- 
lems, essential to the constitution of the new humanity, are not to be resolved 
and carried out through the liberal arts, through what other channel will they 
find solution? Through that of the police? Are they to be the fruit of the 
freedom of imagination or Of comintormisms  ? 

Apropos of the above aims, it does not strike me as an insignificant coin- 
cidence, first, that your revolutionary work is marked by your having begun 
by sculpturing a Head in 1915, an extremely novel head—comparable per- 
haps to the cubing of the “noosphere’’—that upper part of the body lacking 
in Rodin’s precursory Walking Man; second, that Maurice Raynal should have 
written the following words about that head which, relating them to certain 


of my foregoing affirmations, I wish to recall to you: 


It is a stone head dated 1915 that marks the starting point of the sculptutal 
renaissance initiated by Lipchitz. The poet that he is before becoming the bearer of 


great messages that he will be, invokes light and space as divinities whose benefits are 


desired, but divinities created by man, as it should be and as should never be forgotten 
The work then will be a new personage living by its own life. To accomplish this 
kind of miracle, it was only necessary to canalize the two formidable motions of space 
and light within those impassable limits whose placing remains the secret of the 
Masters 


The only thing that I wish to point out concerning the above views, 
otherwise so accurate, is the fact that, in my opinion, when their author be- 
lieves that he is roaming over a real landscape and amidst strictly real ele- 
ments, he is doing so in only a half real way and, to this extent, metaphori- 
cally. Thus when he says that your works live, he knows only half of what 
he is saying. Because your sculptures are only a part of what they mean, just 
as the world of measurable space and its own light are a part of something 
else. It seems to me erroneous to assume that your forms are simple ‘songs 
to light,” to external light, as you yourself, as a sculptor, supposed a long 
time ago. I should say rather, speaking imaginatively, that they are rare co- 
agulations of light that show through that other Light, of which the physical 
one is only its manifestation. This is why the whole of your work can appear, 
as it appears to me, like one of the great luminaries of our time. Statues of 


genuine art, always straining upward toward the zenith on which the human 
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becomes worthy, not of satanically stealing, but of ascending to meet the 
ultimate enlightenings. 

For all these reasons, and independently of its positive revelations, | 
am convinced, Jacques, that your work will merit respect and admiration, un- 
qualified and enduring, from all those who feel themselves animated with 
man’s natural tendency toward the most high. Because when conceiving this 
work of your eyes and of your hands, you have been approaching that sublime 
level that is like the flotation line of the universal consciousness in store for 
us, as though you had made your own, certain admirable words of Sir Thomas 
Browne that I cannot resist transcribing for you: ‘I love to lose myself in a 
mystery ; to pursue my reason to an O altitud 

I cannot resist because there, in that stellar navigation and in the love 
of the all-revealing Mystery, I feel myself to be one with you, truly a brother 


JUAN 


I am transcribing for you the text of Gide’s Paludes, to which I have 
referred before, because I suspect it may interest you: 


. if we know what we intended to say, we don't know whether we said only that 
One always says more than THAT.—And what interests me above all, is what I have 
put there without knowing it—the share of the unconscious, what I should like to 
call God's share —A book is always a collaboration, and the more a book is worth, the 
smaller the scribe’s share is, and the more warmly it will welcome God 


Translated from the Spanish by Professor James F. Shearer, 


Department f R WLAN Ce Language " Columbia University. 
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THE MUSEUM AND THE ARTIST 


Sir Herbert Read 


I HERE are at least three separate problems involved in the relation of the 


museum to the artist 


We might dismiss, because I do not think it was intended that we should 
discuss it today, the artist's growing dependence on the museum as a patron. 
A large proportion of an established artist's sales are now made to art galleries 
throughout the world, and one might even suggest that the more monumental 


types of art—canvases and sculpture of any considerable size—are either 


acquired by museums or remain unsold. The artist now ‘‘sees’” his work in a 


museum before he executes it, and one might even say that modern art is 
museum art, as the art of the Middle Ages was church art, 


century palac 


»r the art of the 18th 
art. Ours is the Museum Age and the museum, according to 


Malraux, is the American cathedral. The nature of our art is largely determined 


by the museum's new status in our civilization—a new cathedral art. We might 


discuss its emergent features 
But there are two other problems and these are of a more practical nature 


What creative influence can the museum have on the artist. and what can the 


creative artist contribute to the func tioning of the museum ? 
We are no longer thinking of the museum as a patron of contemporary 


art, but in its wide r aspect asa repository of the art of the past 
Most contemporary artists make some use of museums. At least they have 


a technical interest in seeing how the artists of the past have solved their prob- 
| 


lems. “The Louvre,”’ said Cézanne. “is the book in which we learn to read.” 


But Cézanne immediately points to the danger in this We must not be 


ontent to memorize the beautiful formulas of our illustrious predecessors 


Let us get out and study beautiful nature. Let us try to discover her spirit. Let 
y ) I 


IS express ourselves according to our own temperaments On another oc- 


asion he described Emile Bernard as ‘‘an intellectual, stuffed with memories 


of museums, not looking at nature enough the great thing is to get away 


from the school and from all schools.’’ But he felt that Pissarro went a little 
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too far in recommending that all museums should be burnt since they are the 
graveyards of art. 

Historically museums have been founded with very diverse intentions, 
but some of the great museums in Europe were from the beginning designed 
to educate and encourage the contemporary artist—more particularly the in- 
dustrial artist and craftsman. The Victoria and Albert Museum, for example, 
was conceived as a repository of designs, which designs could be copied and 
adapted for the purposes of modern industry. Modern industry did not hesi- 
tate to send its designers to such a source-book, and there ensued, during the 
second half of the 19th century and the early part of this century, the worst 
epoch in design that the world has ever known—an epoch of lifeless ornament 
and tasteless decoration, applied to forms for which they had never been 
conceived—oriental textile ornaments transferred to cast iron, Gothic orna- 
ment applied to water-closets, Corinthian columns supporting gas engines. 

But also, and do not let us forget it, there was the influence of Japanese 
prints on Gauguin and Whistler, the influence of Persian miniatures on Ma- 
tisse, of negro sculpture on Picasso—all fruitful influences which came from 
museums. 

Cézanne compared the Louvre to a book. That book is best regarded, not 
as a book of instruction, but rather as a dictionary—a place where the artist 
can look up the meaning of a form. To copy is a crime, and the artist ought 
to be searched before he leaves a museum, to make sure that he is not stealing 
anything. He should not visit a museum out of idle curiousity—he might 
discover how much better things had been done in the past, and that would be 
discouraging. The greatest danger to an artist is an intellectual attitude to art: 
an attitude of research, of analysis, of comparison. He has to preserve at all 
costs the purity of his consciousness and the integrity of his vision. It is fatal 
to see things through other men’s eyes, to see trees as Corot trees, or dancers 
as ballerinas, or the human form as Henry Moore sculptures. That is what I 
mean by corruption of consciousness. Vision becomes a convention. We inherit 
a way of looking at the world. It is good occasionally to be shaken out of this 
convention. From the museum we may learn that there are 101 ways of seeing 
an apple. But the genuine artist sees an apple with his own eyes, for the first 
time, as it were. 

I am afraid all this amounts to a timid compromise. Museums are of some 
value to artists if used with discretion, but artists should spend most of their 
time away from them. They are the invention of an age that had lost the true 
source of inspiration, which is in Nature, as Cézanne said, though our con- 
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ception of nature is now wider. Inspiration is in living, and not in learning. 
Nobody lives in a museum, except the curator. 

The artist, let us admit, must go to school to learn the language of art, 
but once he knows this language, the great thing, as Cézanne said, is to get 
away from the school. 

But that, it will be said, is a selfish attitude. We need, not only artists, 
but also teachers; not only creators, but also interpreters. The arts are not 
entirely inspirational: they are traditional crafts, and the tradition, on its 
craft or technical level, has to be passed on, from generation to generation. 
Only the artist can do this, by his precepts and example. In order to do this, he 
needs teaching material, those examples of past craftsmanship which museums 
exist to supply. The artist must therefore go to the museum with his pupils and 
apprentices and demonstrate before the exhibit the secrets of his craft. 

I know that many people, especially in this country, attach great impor- 
tance to the notion of the artist-teacher. It is a new notion, I think, and perhaps 
one which is characteristic of our technological civilization. We attach great 
importance to the technical expert—the man who has the “know-how.” Even 
if we have no particular desire to make an automobile, a calculating machine, 
or a television set, we like to listen to the man who knows how to make these 
mysterious contraptions, and we then develop a similar interest in the making 
of pictures or sculpture. A great work of art has an internal structure and is 
achieved by technical processes just as complicated as those which go into the 
making of a machine, and who shall explain these complexities to the layman 
if not the artist-teacher? As Mr. W. G. Constable says in his new book on The 
Painter's Workshop (Oxford University Press, 1954), “some knowledge of 
materials and technique . . . can yield the pleasure inspired by the sight of 
good workmanship, and seeing an end attained with precision and elegance. 
Again, especially in the case of old pictures, time is apt to bring changes. Pig- 
ments change colour; varnishes darken or disintegrate; and the hand of man 
may have added repaints, so that the artist’s intentions are obscured. Some 
knowledge of what may have taken place permits mental and emotional ad- 
justments to be made, so that the spectator can get nearer to the artist and not 
be misled by something that was never intended by him. Again, knowledge of 
materials and processes is part of the equipment for understanding why a 
painting is what it is and not otherwise; and what were the technical limita- 
tions and possibilities which controlled the artist. More important still, it helps 
to prevent a work of art being regarded as an archaeological specimen, which 
exemplifies some particular phase of thought, or some particular culture. 
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Entering into the physical process by which the painting has been created, 
realizing how difficulties have been solved or not solved, does much to bring 
the spectator into the living presence of the artist. 

That, I think, is the important point. There is no true appreciation of art 
that is not based on an imaginative participation in the creative process. We 
must struggle with the artist's problem, and share his triumph in solving it, 
Can that participation be conveyed by the artist-teacher ? Only, I am going to 
suggest, if he or she teaches by being an artist, by practising an art in the pres- 
ence of the spectator. We can learn more by standing sil ntly behind a copyist 
than by listening to a guide-lecturer. But the process of education would then 
be rather slow. I used to be amazed at the time Roger Fry spent patiently 
copying a Rembrandt or a Cézanne. I think he thought the experience would 
make him a better painter. I think he was wrong in that belief, but I now 
recognize that it made him a better critic of Rembrandt and Cézanne, perhaps 
a better critic altogether. 

The best education is to frequent the artist's studio, and that, I am going 
to suggest, is the kind of atmosphere we should try to create in our museums, 
if we want to inspire a true appreciation of art, and not merely a lot of in- 
formation about art. We must not confuse the museum with the school. and 
that is why I am not very fond of the title ‘‘artist-teacher.’’ Master-artist would 
be a better title. 

An artist does not pass on a tradition by verbal or even visual instruction. 
He does not say, this is how Titian did it, this is how Rembrandt did it, and 


this is how Cézanne did it Zo thou and do more or less like WIs¢ That isa 


false conception of tradition. A tradition of raftsmanship is transmitted 
actively—by that I mean that the apprentice must have the mysteries of his 
craft demonstrated to him with brush and paint, with mallet and chisel. Art 
is contagious, not infectious. The pupil must be in contact with an activity, 
rather than contemplate an achievement. That is why a great artist can have 
a second-rate master, for what the master communicates is not greatness, but 
aptness. 

How much does it cost to train an artist in one of our centralized edu 


cational establishments? I have no idea, but when you have added up the 
building cost, the rents and rates, the cost of lighting and heating, the salaries 
of administrators and caretakers, as well as of instructors, it must be a tidy sum 
Suppose we abolished the schools and paid a proportion of this sum (Le., 
the present cost per head) to an approved artist willing to take an apprentice 


into his studio for the same pe riod. In addition to a few thousand dollars, the 
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master artist would get an apprentice who would grind his colours, mix his 
paint, prepare his canvases, all in the course of a contagious experience. It. is 
the system that produced the great art of the past: it might again produce a 
great art in some not too distant future 

And we can imagine master and pupil occasionally making a day of it, 
visiting the Louvre or the Metropolitan, to see how that fellow Titian, or that 
fellow Cézanne, had solved the problem they were at the moment up against. 
Once in the museum, engaged in animated discussion of some technical point, 
they might become the centre of a group of visitors, discreetly listening in 
the background to a conversation that was as illuminating as it was animated. 
I am indulging in fancies, but that, perhaps, is one way of discovering the way 


things ought to be—even in the museums 


Yale University’s new art gallery, showing “three-dimensional”’ ceiling, designed bv 
Louis Kahn of the Yale faculty w was chiet architect for the building The design ot 
the floors and ceilings acts as its own sound-proofing and concealed ducts for heating, air 

nditioning, and lighting. 1 pogo-panels” for exhibiting paintings were conceived 
by George Howe, retiring Chairman of the Department of Architecture. At right, Jacques 
Lipchitz, M t Mandol ’ stone ollection Société Anonyme, Yale Art 
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THE ARTMOBILE: A NEW 
EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 


Muriel B. Christison 


4 HEREVER the Artmobile has stopped, it has been evident that most 
people are interested in art, particularly if they can indulge their interest, 
or curiosity, without too great effort. The Artmobile is a mobile exhibition 
gallery developed by the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts as the most recent 
feature in its state-wide educational program. * 

A state-supported organization founded with a dual purpose of building 
a fine arts collection for the people of Virginia and carrying on education 
in the arts on a state-wide level, the Museum has been experimenting in 
methods of public service while acquiring works of art 

Over the years, the Museum has built up a program of traveling exhibi- 
tions, now numbering over seventy, mostly composed of attractively mounted 
original material, ranging from groups of watercolors and graphic arts to 
large and elaborate three-dimensional displays. These exhibitions and other 
audio-visual aids have been widely circulated to schools, colleges, clubs and 
museums throughout Virginia 

Such organizations have always been faced with the problems of finding 
suitable and safe exhibition space, obtaining personnel trained in the handling 
and installation of art exhibitions, and providing flexible and adequate in- 
terpretive techniques. 


For some years it has been evident that the answer to these needs might 


| Artmobile was dé d by the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts’ Director, 

Mr. Le lie Chee f Jr ] he Che vrolet tractor was donated b y Mr ] bn Lee Pratt, Museum 
Trustee; the trailer was built by Fruehauf with the aid of various sub-contractors and 
was financed by Miller and Rhoad DT i Richmond de parime ni store; Ti nds for the 
de ve pment f education al material were pr vided |t y Ms Altre d le duP nt ana 
Mrs. |]. Gordon Smith, both Museum Trustee The Artmobile tour for one year is 
being financed by the Virginia Federation f Women’s Clul The initial exhibition 
»t Dutch and Flen paintines u ned by Mr. Walter P. Chrysler, Ir. The planning 
t the exhibition, its presentation and the management of the Artmobile itinerary are 
the work of Mrs. Muriel B. Christ f jate Director of the Virginia Museum, with 
the assistance of members of the Department Collections and Educat:on: Mr. Thomas 


McCormick, Mr. Edward Kallop and the Artmobile Driver-Curator, Mr. William Gaine 
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lilusts itive material used in the preparatory fiimstrip was pr vided through the courtesy 
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be offered by an artmobile—a maximum-sized trailer truck equipped with 
air-conditioning, burglar and fire-protection devices—in which an exhibition 
presented with proper audio-visual interpretive aids could be installed by 
the Museum staff, and driven from town to town about the State. 

Accordingly, the first Artmobile was custom-built and put into use in 
Virginia in October 1953. The Artmobile parks in a village square or school 
yard. Exterior flaps open up to provide shelter along the sides. An informa- 
tion booth is attached to the back, and stairways are set up by the entrance 
and exit doors at the front end of the trailer. Information panels are attached 
to the exterior sides of the Artmobile, and it is then ready for operation. 

During the October-June period, the Artmobile has operated in fifty 
Virginia towns for an average period of two and a half days in each com- 
munity, accommodating a maximum attendance of school children and adults. 
The proportion of visitors has been 53% children to 47% adults. 

Everywhere people seem to be anxious for an Artmobile visit, but their 
anticipation is exceeded by their pleasure and gratitude after the Artmobile 
has arrived, Typical are these comments taken from the Service Reports re- 
turned to the Virginia Museum after Artmobile visits 


“We are deeply grateful to all those people who have made possible the most 
helpful service afforded by the Artmobile. It does give so much pleasure to so many.” 

“I consider the Artmobile a perfect success in Lynchburg. The Art Supervisors 
in the schools, the college Art Departments, the members of the 3 sponsoring Women’s 
Clubs in Lynchburg feel that the Virginia Museum has rendered an invaluable service 
to our Coramunity by sending the Artmobile to Lynchburg 

“We had anticipated the visit o# the Artmobile for some time, and I may assure 
you that it surpassed our expectations in every detail. Again many thanks for allowing 
us some small part in this wonderful presentation of art appreciation.” 

“Last night I had the pleasure of visiting the Artmobile near my home town 
and I want you to know I was very pleased and proud that my State (has) made this 
possible. I am glad that art is now available to the rural areas and masses of the people 
in our fair Commonwealth.’ 


Although the Artmobile’s museum-type interior, with rubber tile floor, 
acoustical tile ceiling, monk’s-cloth covered plywood walls, is planned so 
that the Artmobile can carry exhibitions of sculpture or other three-dimensional 
displays, the initial exhibition on the Artmobile is one of paintings. 

Careful consideration was given to the type of paintings which first 
should be shown. Experience in working with the public over a period of 


many years has proved that little is to be gained, and often much is lost, in 


trying to force things upon people which they neither like nor understand. 
It was decided, therefore, that the exhibition in the Artmobile should be one 
which the general public would wish to see. Also, it was felt that the exhibi- 
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tion should form a homogeneous teaching unit 

Proceeding with these points in mind, and on the theory that basic 
aesthetic principles can be illustrated in the art of any period, a group of 
Dutch and Flemish paintings of the 16th and 17th centuries was selected for 
the first exhibition 


The sixteen paintings were carefully installed, specially lighted, and 


ready to begin their two-year tour of Virginia. Around the exhibition, an 


educational program was planned, consisting of the following materials: 


1) Tape recordings for both child and adult visitors which would be 
played through the speaker system inside the Artmobile while groups 
were in the exhibition 

) Identification labels for each of the paintings in the exhibition and 
a published catalog. 

3) Illustrated information panels mounted along the exterior sides of 

the Artmobile leading to and from the exits 

i) A preparatory filmstrip-recording and teacher's manual to be sent 

three weeks in advance of the Artmobile’s arrival to schools in the 


community to be visited 


Some of the principal objectives observed in th preparation of these 
materials might be described as follows: a desire to help people understand 
pictures and therefore develop their interest in and enjoyment of art; the 
guiding of personal taste, which would carry over into daily lives, through 
creating an awareness of design; the development of tolerance through estab- 
lishing a respect for individual expression; an emphasis upon the fact that 
vital art begins in the contemporary life of its own period—consequently that 
art of the past should be preserved studied and enjoyed, and contemporary 


art encouraged 


l ape Re: rainy P| 1yédad insid ar 1) Wood! 


Two tape recordings were made, one for elementary school students and 
one for high school students and adults. The essential content of these re- 
cordings is the same: the phraseology difters. Each program runs for fourteen 
minutes and is recorded on three and three-quarter inch double-track tape, 
allowing the program to repeat four times during an hour's period with a 
one-minute interval between each program 

With the hope of avoiding the limitations of the usual museum gallery 
talk—which all too often restricts the amount of time the spectator can give 


, 


to a painting, or limits his reaction to an object the first tume he confronts it 
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—the tape recording was planned to begin with four minutes of 17th century 
harpsichord music. 

During this period, visitors have an opportunity to look at the pictures 
by themselves, become somewhat acquainted with them on their own terms, 
This period is especially important to school classes, as it allows time for 
shared learning among the children, who visit together about the paintings 
and the things they discover in them. 

After the four-minute period of music, the voice begins. The com- 
mentary mentions the time and place in which the pictures were painted. 
(Pictures are identified in the exhibition, and designated in the recording, 
by numbers which are centered on the wall above each frame.) The recording 
mentions by number the three Flemish paintings, to distinguish them from 
the rezuaining Dutch pictures in the exhibition. 

It then discusses the physical characteristics of the paintings, the ground 
and media, calling attention to an example which is painted on panel and 
one which is painted on canvas. The nature of oil paint is described and the 
limitations and possibilities of grounds and media are illustrated by specific 
references. 

The next section of the commentary is devoted to a consideration of 
plastic elements. For example, various ways in which light is used: for com- 
posing, to establish forms, to create an illusion of three-dimensional space, to 
determine texture, or for expressive purposes in suggesting mood or dramatic 
effect, are explored. There is no moving by rote from picture to picture 
around the wall, which might instill a feeling of boredom or impatience in 
the visitors. Rather, pictures are mentioned when they clearly illustrate the 
topics under discussion, and a pause in the commentary allows time for the 
spectators to move to a point nearer the painting in question. 

All of the plastic elements such as light, color, line, form and texture 
are dealt with in turn; and finally the relationship between the technique, 
the plastic elements, composition and subject are considered. After approxi- 
mately seven minutes, the commentary is concluded with a statement pointing 
out the uniqueness of each painting, representing as it does an individual's 
work, and emphasizing the underlying relationship of art to the time and 
place in which it is created. The recording then closes with three minutes of 
music. 


Factors considered in developing the tape recordings which are played 


while the visitors are face to face with the original paintings may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


; 
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The visitor is allowed to accept the painting first on its own terms, 


and react to it initially in his own way 


e An explanation of materials and techniques is offered to give the 


spectator some understanding of the paintings as physical objects. 


¢ The plastic elements are identified and the various ways in which 


these are used are explored 


¢ Composition is discussed 


e The relationship of materials, techniques, composition and content 
iS established. 

¢ Individuality and freedom of expression are illustrated in the sixteen 
paintings, all by different artists 

¢ The fact, that art grows out of the artist's own experiences as these 
are determined by the time and place in which he lives, is noted. 

+ 


The ideas presented are fundamental ones which can be applied to 


other works of art seen at other times, under other circumstances. 


Picture Identification Labels and Catalog 


Small, inconspicuous identification labels, printed on paper matching 
the wall color, are mounted inside the Artmobile by each picture. The texts 
are brief, but adequate for those who want added factual information about 
the artists and paintings, but do not care to buy a catalog. The catalog is 
made up of one page essays about each artist with references to features of 
his style which are illustrated in the reproduction of the artist's painting on 


the facing page. 


Information Panels on the Artmobil: 


Information panels are mounted along both exterior sides of the Artmo- 
bile to provide pictorial and written information for the groups waiting to 
enter the Artmobile, or waiting for others to come out. Along the entrance 
side the three panels are devoted to introductory topics: ‘The Little Masters” ; 
“Materials and Techniques’; “The 17th Century”. On the exit side, topics 
expanding the subject of the exhibition are presented in order as follows: 
‘The Baroque Period”; ‘The Netherlands and Belgium Today”; “State 
Services of the Virginia Museum’’. The story on each panel is told primarily 
by large captions and enlarged photographs, although the panels also carry 


brief texts for those who want detailed information 
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Preparatory Filmstrip-Recordings for Schools and Clubs 


School groups are scheduled for Artmobile visits every fifteen minutes 
from 9:30-11:30 in the morning and from 1:15-3:30 in the afternoon. 
Groups visiting the Artmobile have already seen and heard in their class- 
room a twenty-minute filmstrip-recording, prepared by the Museum staff. 
The record has two sides, one for elementary classes, and one for high school 
or adult audiences; both are coordinated with the same filmstrip. Thus, the 
filmstrip-recording can be used also by clubs 

The content of the filmstrip-recording differs greatly from the record- 
ing used in the Artmobile. It is largely concerned with social studies material 
of the 4th-6th grades, and attempts to integrate the work of 16th and 17th 
century Dutch and Flemish painters with Dutch and Flemish geography and 
history and with the present economy of these regions. 

Harpsichord music fades in and out at the beginning and end of the 
filmstrip-recording, and the man’s voice which they will hear again when 
they are in the Artmobile is used. Views of the countries, daily life, occupa- 
tions, and customs of the people of The Netherlands and Belgium are pre- 
sented. The pictures in the Artmobile exhibition are shown briefly at the end 
of the filmstrip so that the students will have some sense of familiarity with 
them when they see the originals, but no attempt is made to discuss each 
picture. 

The filmstrip was prepared with the assistance of General Curriculum, 
Audio-Visual, Art and Social Studies Supervisors, and classroom teachers in 
the State Board of Education, and city school system. It was tested, before 
it was printed, on second grade and sixth grade classes for student reactions 
to the pictures, information, phraseology and length 

If time had allowed, it undoubtedly could have been improved technically 
as an audio-visual aid by further editing to reduce the number of frames and 
the length of the commentary. Nevertheless, it seems to achieve its purpose 
as a good teaching aid and preparatory material. The teacher's manual which 
accompanies each filmstrip-recording contains the text of the recording, a word 
study list, suggestions for classroom projects, and the names and titles of 
pictures in the Artmobile exhibition. The teacher's manuals are extremely 
useful, but if time and budget had allowed, should have been prepared in 
larger quantities so that teachers might keep them, rather than having to 
pass them on to other classes. 

Comments from school superintendents in whose systems these prepara- 
tory audio-visual aids have been used would indicate their essential value: 


=> >», 
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rhe filmstrips, recordings and manuals were very well-prepared and organized. 

We feel that they were a real benefit to us in getting the greatest good from the exhibit. 

We feel that these materials or other materials for the orientation of the pupils for 
the exhibit are quite essential 


Children enjoy the film and seemed to understand and appreciate the pictures 
when they went in the Artmobile. Classroom projects were good 


[The filmstrips and recordings which were sent as preparatory material for the 
Artmobile were very effective in grades 4-6. Teacher's manuals were insufficient in 
number to be effective. The children who did get to attend thoroughly enjoyed (the 
exhibition) and seemed to have received much more from it than I had expected. 
I believe that the audio-visual materials were to a great extent responsible for the 
understanding the children achieved 


We found (the filmstrip-recording) to be excellent preparatory material. Aroused 


interest, developed curiosity, provided background and information. Correlated nicely 
with the school social studies program in grades 4-6, but the art instruction background 
if these students is not adequate. Older children seemed to secure more values. Some 


of the classroom projects were used, but time prevented some utilization. Teachers 


generally indicated that without the materials, much of the value of the Artmobile 
visit would have been lost 


Preparatory filmstrips and recordings s¢ 1 a delightful idea and added interest 
to the coming of the Artmobil 
Filmstrips and recordings used and praised by schools 


General public reaction to the Artmobile project has been carefully noted 
and analyzed by the Driver-Curator. He states that a large number of adults 
and children who see the exhibition are looking at original paintings for the 
first time; that many adults are as fascinated by the carved and gilded frames 
as they are of the paintings themselves. Many, he reports, make the statement 
that they “do not like modern art” although they have no idea what modern art 
really is! Everyone seems to like the recorded commentary 

It is hoped, therefore, that the Artmobile, with its exhibitions and sup- 
plementary interpretive aids, will bring to the people of Virginia opportuni- 
tl 


ties for contact with original works of art of many types and periods; that 


it will provide new resources for pleasure; that it will stimulate intellectual 
curiosity, create tolerance and offer standards of taste which will pay true 


dividends in individual growth and in the development of the cultural life 
of the State 











THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION 
IN THE HISTORY OF ART 


Peter Fingesten 


Many art historical studies imply a theory of gradual evolution in the arts. 
But can the theory be applied to art? Mr. Fingesten attacks this theory by 
ridiculing a “heredity of acquired characteristics,” “a natural selection of the 
styles” and “the survival of the fittest art form.” The author, a sculptor, and a 
graduate of the Hochschule fuer Bildende Kuenste, Berlin, formerly taught at 


Manhattan College and is now supervisor of the Art Center at Pace College 


Pi theories have had greater impact upon the scientific thinking of our 
age than the theory of evolution. It has gained great favor in scientific fields 
such as astronomy, anthropology, sociology, comparative religion, cultural his- 
tory, and others. ‘Evolution’’ is a concept to elucidate many phenomena of 
growth that seem inexplicable by other means. It makes an excellent working 
hypothesis, especially in biology and palaeontology as applied by Charles R. 
Darwin in 1857. 

Not only scientists, but many art historians have been interested in the 
problem of origins. They would like to trace art from its most modest begin- 
nings to the heights of Greek and Renaissance art. If one could unearth the 
earliest attempts at sculpture and painting one could perhaps establish an 
evolutionary pattern from the most rudimentary artifacts to the art of today 
If the history of art would conform to some laws of evolution, however eva- 
nescent, the task of the art historian would be vastly simplified. 

In the desire to discover some pattern of growth in the history of art we 
often find the terms evolution and tradition loosely interchanged. Evolution 
by definition, points ahead while tradition points backwards, Evolution must 
be a relentless process. It has its own logic and inner force which propels it 
ideally toward perfection. Tradition, on the other hand, is a body of customs 
and beliefs that have been handed down from generation to generation. It is 
always of the past, sometimes of the present, but never of the future. It is the 
opposite of evolution, for, as in the academic tradition of art it does not allow 


for any profound formal change which would mean breaking the tradition. 


402 
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We also speak of a ‘western tradition” as distinct from an “‘eastern tradition’’, 
and we separate the ‘northern’ from the “southern” tradition. Excessive tra- 
ditionalism results in archaism. Traditions have their own “golden age”’ 
which, hallowed by time, becomes elevated to sacredness, allowing no devia- 
tion whatever. 

Science, without doubt, is a cumulative body of knowledge. Chemistry, 
geology, medicine, mathematics and other sciences develop as one generation 
adds to and improves the body of knowledge of their predecessors. This slow 
accumulation of facts and observations can be traced to the prehistoric river 
valley cultures which displayed considerable knowledge in scientific fields such 
as irrigation, astronomy, and so forth. 


Art, in contrast to science, is non-cumulative. There can be proved no 


cumulative effect, for instance, from New Kingdom Egyptian sculp- 
ture to the Baroque sculpture of Michelangelo, or of Fayam Hellenistic por- 
traiture to Velasquez in the 17th century. Many art historical and social studies 
consciously or unconsciously imply a theory of gradual evolution in the arts. 
They follow the standard pattern of organization, from prehistoric art to 
contemporary art, suggesting an interpretation that art evolved from a simple 
language of expression to one more and more complex as society advanced. 


In a recent study that attempts to put art on an exact scientific basis occurs the 


following assumption: “Art, being an evolutionary group, must function 


through the laws of evolutionary groups The evolution of the human race 


as well as of our planet presents such evidence, and art is no exception to this 
law” (Joseph Schillinger, The Mathematical Basis of the Arts, New York, 
1948, p. 10). 

What then is meant by evolution, and how can this concept be applied to 
art? The term, as it is generally used, refers specifically to organic evolution. 
It derives from the Latin evolutionem (evolvere), the process of unrolling, 
opening out, or disengaging from an envelope. It is applied in biology to 
describe the hypothesis that an embryo or germ is a development of a pre- 
existing form which contains the rudiments of all the parts of the future 
organism (theory of pre-formation). Living organisms with which the theory 
of evolution is mainly concerned feed, grow, breathe, inherit and procreate. 
They undergo the perpetual change called metabolism, transmute food into 
energy, and break down complex compounds into simpler ones. Living matter 
is characterized by irritability, growth and death. In short, the organism of 
greatest interest to evolutionists is the self-regulating, self-repairing, physio- 
chemical. complex mechanism called a living organism. The term evolution 


therefore is restricted to describe the process of development from earlier 
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forms and not due to a special creation. Evolution refers only to ‘“growing”’ as 
opposed to ‘being made.” 

Darwin, the father of the modern theory of evolution puts it very suc. 
cinctly: “. . . all forms of life, made together one great system, for all are 
connected through generation.’’ No work of art, no architecture, painting or 
sculpture can be connected to a previous one ‘through generation’, nor are 
the recent styles together with the ancient ones “one great system’’. Every 
individual work of art “was made” uniquely and did not “grow” in the sense 
of the theory of evolution. Art is outside the realm of biological evolution alto- 
gether. “Special creation’’ is the concept Darwin opposed so violently, but 
since any work of art whatsoever is a special creation, how can one apply the 
concepts and nomenclature of the theory of evolution to creative art ? 

Lamarckism and Darwinism have no place in today’s art historical schol- 
arship. It is incongruous to propose a “heredity of acquired characteristics in 
art’, a ‘natural selection of the styles’ or ‘the survival of the fittest art form”, 
Exponents of the evolutionary theory in art deal with short-lived influences 
and technical or formal externals. The brief oriental influence in Greek 
Archaic sculpture (position and hair style of the Kouros) did not prevent the 
transitional and classic Greek style from divorcing itself completely from that 
influence to become an entirely new style. The Roman Senatorial portrait 
reveals an altogether different spirit in spite of the undercuts and drilled holes 
which may be traced to Hellenistic sculpture. One should view Roman art 
not in terms of how many externals can be traced to Greece, but how much 
the Roman-Etruscan spirit asserted itself over some Hellenistic sculptural con- 
ventions. Mere succession in time, the appearance of new formal or spatial 
concepts or even technical carryovers do not constitute evidence for an evolu- 
tion of art. 

Every time another ancient culture is unearthed we must adjust our whole 
view of the alleged evolution of art. Before 1922, when Sir John Marshall 
discovered the Indus Valley culture in northern India, our knowledge of that 
country, the history of its religion and art was not only imperfect, but in many 
instances erroneous. Most if not all Indian art studies published before 1922 
must therefore be reconsidered in the light of the epochal discovery of a 
highly organized and creative Dravidian society centered in the brick cities of 
Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro. 

During the 19th century, when the problem of origins was most acute, art 
history was often treated as a biological organism and, superficially, it seemed 
at the time to conform to some sort of evolution. Biological theories and terms 


were freely applied to art history and ignorance of palaeolithic art wedded to 
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rationalism and an implicit belief in cultural superiority led to the theory of 
“progress toward perfection’, or an evolution from primitive to 19th century 
art. This theory still lingers on in many minds not familiar with either archae- 
ology or more recent art historical scholarship. During the 20th century this 
interpretation of the history of art is being reversed as far as its origins and 


evaluations are concerned. 


Folk art is one art form independent of the stylistic and technical changes 
that have occurred in the so-called creative arts. Therefore H. T. Bossart 
(Volkskunst in Europa, Berlin, 1926) strongly distinguishes Volkskunst from 
Stilkunst. Folk art may flourish where there is no creative art at all, in primi- 
tive or arrested societies, or in the more isolated rural sections of our contem- 
porary world. It is distinguished from creative art by its anonymity. Individual 
carvers Or painters do not imprint their personalities upon the idiom of their 
art but submerge them in its ancient conventions. It is impersonal, or better 
still, ‘‘supra-personal”. The traditional motifs and designs of folk art indicate 
an unbroken continuity with prehistoric art. Such art has occasionally absorbed 
elements of certain styles, such as the Gothic, the Baroque and Rococo, but its 
ancient conventions have always reasserted themselves, accounting for its 
timeless” quality. Basically schematic and symbolic, its main characteristics 
are plane emphasis, geometric stylizations, lack of movement, axial or symmet- 
rical arrangements and strong, simple color areas, the sum of which strikes us 
as ‘‘archai 

In contradistinction to the typical lack of stylistic changes in folk art, the 
great historical styles exhibit precisely the opposite. The parade of styles from 
Sumerian art to the Baroque overwhelms us in their variety. Only since the 
relatively recent discoveries of palaeolithic and neolithic art can we truly 
understand the history of style and motif. The discovery of the Lascaux caves 
in 1940 left the anthropologists, cultural historians and art historians breath- 
less. For here at the threshold of “‘artistic evolution” its murals were at a level 
of conceptual and stylistic attainment which puts its masterpieces On a par 
with those of any one of the historical styles. Aurignacian art has no known 
antecedents and is the first of the great artistic styles of mankind. 

Before 1940, that is, before the discovery of the Lascaux caves, Magdale- 
nian art was considered the oldest style of art known. The discovery of the 
Altamira caves came as a shock to the scholars of the late 19th century, some 
of whom (cf. Alan H. Brodrick, Lascaux, London, 1949) declared these 


frescoes forgeries. for they upset the theory so dear to the evolutionists, 
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namely, the further we trace art back in history, the ruder the style and execu- 
tion. Aurignacian art, however, demonstrates precisely the opposite, for in 
impact and power it exceeds even Magdalenian art. 

In a perceptive article by Walter Abell (“Art History and Prehistory,” 
CAJ, XII, 3, p. 225), we noted that the respected scholar Abbé Breuil “had 
recently replaced his earlier theory of a single cycle by the belief that Palaeo- 
lithic art must be subdivided into ‘two successive independent cycles of evolu- 
tion; the first covering the Aurignacian and Perigordian; the second the 
Solutrean and all the Magdalenian.’”’ With this statement palaeolithic art 
history comes of age for the intrinsic aspects of, the two styles are finally recog- 
nized as being separate. It is regrettable however that both the Abbé Breuil as 
well as the author of the above quoted article employ the misleading concept 
“evolution of styles”. Prof. Abell deplores the fact that most books on palaeo- 
lithic art are by anthropologists for whom style has been a side issue. ‘Most 
of their major publications . . . are organized geographically by site, rather 
than historically in terms of the evolution of styles.’ Yet it is evident that 
no “evolution of styles’ can be deduced either from Baroque to Rococo, Italo- 
Byzantine to Renaissance, or from Aurignacian to Magdalenian art, but that 
each solved its own aesthetic, technical and spiritual problems in a different 
manner. 

The most astonishing fact about Aurignacian art is not only its singular 
power and beauty but that all basic later styles are represented contemporane- 
ously: the naturalistic, the schematic-abstract, and the symbolic. In other 
words, the physical and psychic needs of Aurignacian man found full expres- 
sion in three distinct styles chosen to represent his complex world. This is a 
fully integrated artistic expression, extending in depth with the greatest 
empathy any art ever achieved into the mysterious world of animals, forceful 
sculptural symbolizations of female reproductive power, combined with 
abstract tectiforms, blazons and signs which were as intelligible then as our 
script and religious symbols are to us. These three basic styles which coexisted 
in Aurignacian art show a large variety of form and technique, of what we 
would call today “approaches’’, revealing that the first artistic expression of 
humanity was also in a sense the most complex. 

While Aurignacian naturalism was generally reserved for animals, sym- 
bolization and stylization for female statuettes of the Venus type, and sche- 
matization for signs, there is, nevertheless, a rigidly schematized human in the 
famous Prehistoric Tragedy of the Lascaux caves. This strange scene depicts 
a disembowelled bison with a javelin across his hind parts charging with 


lowered horns a prone figure of a man. The man, drawn in line only, wears a 
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bird mask. At his feet lies an arrow (?) and slightly below there is drawn 
a bird on a pole (?). To the left of this scene a two-horned rhinoceros is 
drawn in a more shadowy line, the underside incomplete, and to the right 
of him are six ‘‘signs’’. This is an ambitious narrative composition where 
death, magic and the hunt are combined in one of the most impressive 
frescoes of this period. Naturalistic representations of humans have been 
discovered on two bas-reliefs in the shelter of Laussel. One depicts an obese 
woman, not of the Venus type, front view, featureless profile, holding a drink- 
ing (?) horn in her right hand; while the other depicts a spear hunter in 
three-quarter view. These prove the ability of the Aurignacian artists to repre- 
sent humans more naturalistically when the subject matter demanded it. They 
are attributed to late Aurignacian by Henry F. Osborn (Men of the Old Stone 
Age, New York, 1948). The occasional ‘‘twig’’ signs found at Lascaux may 
be indicative of trees and plants. If that is so, then these twigs represent the 
earliest known pictorial awareness of nature (cf. Fernand Windels, The 
Lascaux Cave Paintings, New York, 1950). The Apocalyptic Beast of Lascaux, 
a fantastic composite animal with strange projecting horns and circular mark- 
ings upon its sagging body, is an example of a grotesque style which should 
be added to the three mentioned above. It should also be noted that not only 
are there several “‘styles’’ in the same frescoes, but also different techniques as 
in the Prehistoric Tragedy where solid line, without modelling coexists with 
shadowy modelled line (blow-pipe technique?), that is, the linear and the 
painterly are employed alternately! 

This writer has no quarrel with the considered opinion of many compe- 
tent scholars who divided the Aurignacian cycle of art into early and late, or 
with those who feel that the stencilled hands antedate the murals of animals. 
One thing is certain, however, Aurignacian art represents an entirely different 
style from the sophisticated polychrome frescoes of the Magdalenian period. 
The study of the four styles of Aurignacian art (naturalistic, symbolic, sche- 
matic-abstract, and grotesque) besides the great variety of approaches in line, 
modelling, color, twisted perspective, techniques, and so forth, lead one to 
conclude that it was the first integrated art style of humanity and anticipated 
all historical styles and approaches 


II] 


Whatever the theory of the history of art, either the principle of con- 
tinuity, that is, an unbroken tradition (if only in basic motifs), or the princi- 
ple of discontinuity (the originality of every style), both argue against an 
evolutionary principle. This fact is brought out convincingly in Dr. Paul 
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Zucker’s recent book, S/y/es in Paimting (New York, 1950). In order to illus- 


trate the change of styles but not of motifs he 


lected certain basic motifs and 


traced them through various epochs, such as Adam and Eve (9th-16th cen- 


tury), The Three Graces (1st-20th century), The Reclining Nude (16th-20th 


century), The Last Supper (6th century mosai 


Oth century expressionism ), 


Feasts and Repasts (1500 B.C.-19th century A.D.), as well as portraits, land- 


scapes, still lifes, and so forth. The radical change of styles does not affect the 


chosen motif which remains constant. This is especially so in sacred art. 





a) 
b) 
C) 


HEORY OF 


Folk art 


rABLI 


Sacred art 


Creative 


art 
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OF 


CONTINUITY AND DISCONTINUITY 


traditional motifs no style changes 


traditional motifs style changes 


motifs may or may not style changes 


change 
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According to our table, folk art is consistently traditional both in style and 
motif. Sacred art, whether Buddhist or Christian, expresses its traditional 
motifs with a variety of styles which are as opposed to each other as Wei is 
to T’ang sculpture, and Early Christian is to Renaissance painting. Neither the 
motifs (traditional) nor the stylistic interpretation of them (variable) can be 
said to adhere to any evolutionary laws. Creative art fluctuates most violently 
in choice of motifs as well as in the formal expression of them and is com- 
pletely outside of any progressive patterns whatsoever. 

The history of style exhibits neither evolution, devolution, nor involution. 
The art of a given age manifests itself clearly as long as its spirit has validity 
for the people of that age. In art, change takes the place of evolution, but 
change does not imply progress. Every society recreates its own art in a revo- 
lutionary spirit. 


John Marin, Village, Main ,, wat Photograph courtesy of Inst 
tute of Contemporary Art, Bostor 








Obituary 


John Marin: Rhapsodist of Nature 
(1870-1953) 
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where only a few Americans then congre- 
gated, and here he met countrymen like 
Edward Steichen, the photographer who 
was affiliated with Alfred Stieglitz, a New 
Yorker who took photographs and exhib- 
ited pictures at 291 Fifth Avenue. Presently 
Marin had offended his print-dealers by 
introducing flicks of movement into his 
designs. Baffled when the merchants vir- 
tually outlawed such capers, he neverth« 
less would turn to watercolors, where he 
would limpidly picture the Seine or its 
bridges, disregarding immediate resem- 
blances. All such works, whether etchings 
or aquarelles, recalled the skill, the gamut 
and the outlook of Whistler, though 
Marin’s more emancipated watercolors 
implied a sterner structure. These he 
showed Steichen, who persuaded Stieglitz, 
then introducing modern art to the U.S 
(Matisse 1908, Henri Rousseau 1910, 
Cézanne 1911, Picasso 1911, Braque 1913, 
Brancusi 1914, Severini 1916 etc.) and 
Stieglitz immediately arranged a show 
This show Marin visited in 1909, but re- 
turned thereafter to Paris, though defini- 
tively settling again on American shores in 
1911. These watercolors might best have 
been likened to notes upon a flute—they 
were both slight and tuneful. But upon see- 
ing Cézanne as exhibited at “291” in 1911, 
Marin further expanded. His structure am- 
plified, his resonance deepened, his author- 
ity increased. Also, exposure to the Cubists, 
both at “291” and the New York Armory 
Show (1913), helped to denude the image 
of the excessive and emphasize the indis- 
pensability of order. Coupled to these, the 
formal factors in his development, was his 
discovery of the untamed coast of Maine, 
where his frontiersman’s spirit found the 
untracked areas it adored. Shipping like 
wise enticed him, and he often painted 
old-time schooners or swift sailing yachts 

Annual exhibitions followed, always at 
the instigation of his friend and patron 
Stieglitz, who served as an unpaid inter 
mediary between rebel artists and the 
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public. Developing uninterruptedly, Marin 
incorporated many skyscraper motifs into 
his work after 1911, all such paintings, 
along with his Maine coast depictions, 
rising to a strange chord of laments in the 
early 1920's. One critic would term these 
rapid, exact and trenchant washes his 
watercolor “‘indictments.”’ Steadily, in any 
case, the space inferred a greater enlarge. 
ment, the drawing a more severe exactitude, 
the ensemble a brisker elimination. So 
much did Marin eliminate that he some 
times would be considered equal to the 
ancient Chinese. Certainly few Western 
artists can show any such output in the 
watercolor medium, As for oils,* these 
nrultiplied after 1931 and Lionello Venturi 
would compare one, a depiction of gulls, to 
Cézanne. Such criticisms still do not place 
the man exactly. Nor is it apposite to say 
that Marin stands as an American frait 
d’union between Post-Impressionism and 
the Cubists. He should always enjoy a 
special acknowledgment as a master in 
watercolor—succinct, pellucid and spar- 
kling. Generally, to be sure, he suggests a 
“music” composed upon a single pluck of 
the strings, though sometimes the ensemble 
attains a denser utterance. He has compiled 
a sheaf of concertos or sonatas, and they 
are best classified, perhaps, as chamber- 
music—suitable, in other words, for show- 
ings within intimate enclosures but not 
upon vast wall-spaces. Such considerations 
apart, the man also did articulate some 
special slide and shift and electricity in 
things, as if, like the ancient Greek thinker, 
he understood the perpetual novelty in 
flux, could command it, and thus con- 
tribute a fresh note to the universal choir. 


In 1906 The Luxembourg purchased 
the first Marin oil to enter a museum 
JEROME MELLQUIST 
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CAA AND THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


At the ACLS in Rye 


New York last January two matters were 


meeting of the 


of such importance to the membership of 
the College Art Association that a brief re 
port upon them is published here 

The first of these concerns the future of 
the ACLS itself, amd with it, to some ex 
tent, the future of the humanities in higher 
The 
oncepts of the need for the humanistic dis 


ciplines in this modern world of frighten 


education in this country familiar 


ing power as yet uncontrolled by human 
wisdom, of the suspicion and even the an 


tagonism directed toward higher education 


of the popularity of scientific and commer 


cial enterprises with the major sources of 


{ 1 
wealth 


all these were reviewed as a back 
ground for the problem currently facing 
the Council which is the only national body 
urrently representing all humanities in this 
country. This problem was viewed as being 
financial on the one hand, and associational 
on the other. Financially, it must be r 
ported that much of the support for the 
Council's organization (though not neces 
sarily the projects which it sponsors) 
hitherto supplied by the large benevolent 
corporations (like the Carnegie) has been 


withdrawn and that consequently new 


} 


sources of revenue are urgently needed 


Steps to secure such support have already 
been inaugurated 

It was then suggested that the reason for 
this loss of support might conceivably be 


] 


connected a lack of wide and active 


support of the Council and its work on the 


with 


part of the members of its constituent s 
cieties. The officers and boards of thes 
societies are familiar with what it has done 
and is doing, as are also those who have 
received grants-in-aid from it, or have been 
actively concerned in one of its projects 
but it was felt that the 


bership might not have any real under 


“grass roots mem 


standing of its purposes and accomplish 
ments. Unless such understanding were de 


veloped, the Council might be weakened 


and be less effective in its national role as 
joint representative for all the humanistic 
societies. It was decided that individual so 
should take steps they 
leemed advisable to explain the Council to 
their members 


cieties whatever 


and also that some account 
of the achievements and functions of the 
council should be made available directly 
to the membership of each of the societies 
oncerned 

he second matter of major importance 
is the complex question of personnel on the 
ollege level who will be available to teach 
the greatly increased number of college stu- 
lents 


entering our universities and col- 


leges from about 1960 on. This increase 


promises to double college enrollment by 


Involved in this large problem are 
nany subordinate problems connected with 


1970 


teaching as a profession, standards of train- 
ing, types of recruitment of 


intelligent young men and women to enter 


instruction 


the field, and a host of other matters. In 
rder to draw up plans for a survey of the 
problem and to eventually make an appeal 
for funds for a thorough investigation of 
the whole situation, the Committee on the 
Relation of Learned Societies to American 
Education has been established under the 
hairmanship of Dean Thomas C. Pollock 
of the Washington Square College of New 
York University 

The Se 


retaries of all the constituent so- 


cieties were polled as to their organiza 


tions 


interest and responsibility in this 
matter. Those which represented the larger 
helds of study, having expressed their con- 
cern over the problem soon to be faced by 
institutions and their teachers, were asked 
to draw up tentative plans for such surveys 
as would be most serviceable to them 

Following the meeting of the ACLS, a 
ommiuttee was set up by the CAA to com- 
mence work upon a plan and to co-operate 
with the ACLS and Dean Pollock’s Com- 
mittee 


JOSEPH C. SLOANE. Secretar) 














THE ARTIST IN SEARCH OF AN ACADEMY 
PART TWO: WHO ARE THE ARTISTS? 


In a paper read recently at a College Art 
Association convention panel discussion 
I reviewed my activity as a painter among 
painters in the last two decades, mainly in 
the artists unions and congresses of the 
thirties, in the American abstract artists 
groups during the same period, and in a 
gallery combination of artists in the forties 
referred to now as the late “new avant 
garde”. These three efforts to establish a 
community of modern artists were exciting 
and free in their early and 
stages, then exploited, institutionalized and 
made into businesses and careers 
very much like the first art academies in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth 
which were originally small informal asso 


spontanec us 


later, 


centuries 


ciations of artists protesting their art 
situation, and trying to free the ‘‘fine 
“liberal”, and “intellectual” arts from 


medieval trades and crafts. 

In the beginnings of any groups of ar 
tists, or even in old collections like the 
“Reality” one, the basic and burning ques- 
tion always present, and which is the title 
of this paper, is—‘“Who Are The Artists ? 

Its pretty obvious that too many differ 
ent kinds of activities have been called 
“art” and that too many different kinds 
of people using paints and brushes have 
been called “artists”. In order to make any 
sense of the term “fine artists’’, it's been 
customary to eliminate all commercial and 
industrial artists, specifically 
sculptors, muralists (post office and syna 
gogue), designers, illustrators, photogra- 
phers, tradesmen, craftsmen, salesmen, crit- 
ics, writers, aestheticians, teachers, stu 
dents, amateurs and professionals. Today, 
almost every art student thinks he's an 
artist and almost every one else. Everyone 
knows about Ike Eisenhower anc Winston 
Churchill. 

Suppose one wanted to start a 
ern,” ‘“‘fine” art academy, isolating the 
word “‘fine’’ further with the word 


architects 


“mod 


mod- 
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who would the 
fine’’ ‘‘artists’” be? 

In investigating this question I'd like to 
relate some personal and public experien- 
ces I've had lately with “fine.” 
Last year another College Art Association 
discussion brought 


ern’, well, 


“modern” 


’ 


“artists” 


four 


together men 
called “‘artists’—-Leon Kroll, Reginald 
Marsh, Robert Motherwell and Robert 


Wolff, and because these two pairs of men 
could not communicate with each other on 
any level or issue, it seemed pretty silly to 
call them all the same thing. Kroll, trying 
to make more friends and influence people 
and summing up in a shriner—"'we're-all- 
after-dinner-speaker- 
manner, asked why two such nice-looking, 
intelligent-appearing and articulate men 
like Motherwell and Wolff, should paint 


good-fellows-here”’ 


the way they do. Marsh made a remark 
about belonging to some “old master” 
period when “they drew well,” longing, 


I suppose, for Coney Island. Motherwell 
was a poetic-Cook’s Tour-guide-and inter- 
preter through modern art. Wolff was a 
romantic art-educator concerned with Na- 
the growing art-student. Are 


artists’’ ? 


ture and 
these the 

Another experience was reading a pile 
of those Art-News profiles which present 


a fine-artist’’ and his ‘‘fine-art-work”’ 
alled (some Artist)—Paints a Pic- 
ture’, as part of an assignment to do 


a satire of them, and I found that they 
so satirized themselves that it was im- 
possible to make them. 
But it was shocking to see how artists let 
themselves be fitted into a variety of pre- 
determined “useful’’ and “useable” artist- 
believing, evidently, that the free 
advertising and business benefits would 
soften the boomerang’s blow. Are these 
Art-News-heroes the “‘fine’’ artists? 


publicized 


serious fun of 


roles 


public and artist- 
images fit roughly into four general cate- 
gories Of artist-types and they correspond, 


These 


no 
to! 





IN SEARCH 
to the fashionable his- 
tory and last 
twenty It's important to pin down 
these characters because of the 


not roughly at all, 


foolish ideas of art in the 
years 
pressure 
everywhere to conform to these standard- 
portraits and these are the ideals that the 
young imitate and emulate 

First, 


forty, is the 


very familiar to everyone over 
inherited from th 
original-W hitney-Museun 
artist and old-time-W oodstock-post-impres 
Ashcan-Armory-Regionalist 
who finally got the Ladies-Home-Journal 


cover job the 


image 


twenties, the 
sionist, the 


cracke rbarrel-sophisti ate 


who also designs silk handerchiefs, the 
real-' Professional ( Avery. Bishop 
Brook, Burchfield, Fiene, Hopper, Kroll 
Martin, Marsh, Mattson, Sheeler. Sover. 


Speicher, etc.) 


Second, still left over from the thirties 


is the honest-artist-worker and atomic-ag« 


art-reporter, the Life-art-correspondent and 


summer-art-colony-peasant, the Fortune 
magazine-Fourteenth-street-naturalist. the 
Holiday-Provincetown-naif. the ACA-dog 


landy 


patch 


r 
advertising-agency 


and Downtown-strutter, th« 
art-as-a-weapon’’-prize- 
folk-artist, the 


ist,-( Blume, 


Pepsi-Cola-Grand-Manner 


Crawford, Davis, Evergood 


Knaths, Lebrun, Levine, Rattner, Refregies 
Shahn, Solman, Toney, Tschacbasov, etc.) 
[hese first two categories comprise the 


“Reality 


now to retain their power, prestig« 


profession” 


ore of the type-artists fighting 
prizes 
purchases and from the two 


new, more stream-lined models, following 
are replacing them 
1. a contribution of the forties. is 


neo-Zen 


magazine-cold-water 


the café-and-club-primitive and 


Vogue 

Harpers-Bazaar-bum, the 
Easthamp 
the Modern-Museum-pauper 


bohe mian the 


flat-fauve and 





th-street-existentialist 
ton-aesthete 


and 


abstract 

and Kootzenjammer 
Romanti 
Crampton 


and international-set-sufferer, the 
“Hesspressionist”’ 
Kid-Jungian, the 
actor-(Cavallon 


ham- ‘action 


De Kooning 


Gottlieb, Hayter, Hofmann, Kiesler, Lewis 
McNeil, Pollock, Rothko, Still, Tobey 
etc.) 

Fourth, the latest up-to-date popular 


OF 
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image of the early fifties, the artist-pro- 
fessor and traveling-design-salesman, the 
Art-Digest-philosopher-poet and Bauhaus- 
exerciser, the avant-garde-huckster-handi- 
craftsman and educational-shop-keeper, the 
holy - roller - explainer - entertainer - in - resi- 
dence-(Albers, Bolotow sky, Chermayef, 
Diller, Ferren, Greene, Holtzman, Holty, 


Morris, Motherwell, Newman, Wolff, 
Vytlacil, etc.) 

Are these the “artists’’? Are Profes- 
sional jobbers, Pepsi-cola-humanists, 


Professional-button- 
holers and their followers, the ‘fine’ art- 


careerist-Romancers, 


ists 7 


I've been called a great many artist- 
romantic-abstractionist, 
geometric-expressionist, purist, 
abstract-impressionist, sensationalist, deco- 
cubist, fauvist 


disciple, 


names myself 


classicist, 


surrealist, Mondrian- 
experimentalist, 
religious painter 


rative 
avant-gardist, 
neo-Platonist 
( Protestant), cartoonist, 
writer, Indian-blanket-designer, painter of 


orientalist 
witty critic, 


window-frames, waterfalls, autumn leaves 


railroad-signals, meon-signs and empty 
spaces, anarchist, gangster, cynic, escapist, 
negativist, :vory-towerist, etc. 

I'm not any of these art-labels and I 


lon't fit into any of these artist-creations 
I joined many of the artists to maintain an 
independence from  art-business-slogans 


like 


nication 


Culture’, “Commu 
“Education” 


and I retreated 


Regionalism 
“Avant-gardism’’, 
Reality 
when the standards became too foolish or 


Religion” and 


oppressive. Maybe I'm just simple, real, 

ind human after all 
A friend of mine heard Roosevelt tell a 

Jackson-Day-dinner as he in- 

about 

lay who wanted 


story at a 
a teacher 


troduced a Republican 

who asked her class one 
W hen 
only student who didn’t raise his hand, the 
teacher asked, ‘““What’s the matter, Johnny 


“Sure 


to go to heaven Johnny was the 


don't you want to go to heaven? 

he answered, “but not with them guys’. 
Ap REINHARDT 
New York City 

n the ‘Reality’ 

‘oodstock, N.Y 


sium 


tat W 


Read at a symp 


fé mM nt la [ iue NM 














Letters to the Editor 


ON THE ZUPNICK ARTICLE 
SiR: 


In ten pages in the spring issue of 
CAJ, “Modern Thought and Modern Art 
(pp. 185-194), Mr. Zupnick has pretty 
roundly taken to task practically every 
theory, mode of explanation or method of 
thinking that has been devised to put works 
of art into groups by periods or styles 
Reading the article came as quite a startling 
experience to me, as I had just finished 
reading Mr. Lancaster's on “Arts and the 
Birds and Beasts” (pp. 167-177). While 
the latter article left me with the com- 
fortable sensation that all was well in 
God's world of the arts, the other upset 
me to find that all was not, and that the 
great rhythms and cycles of human endea- 
vour were out of tune with those of nature 

Two of my former teachers, whom | 
greatly respect, among many other aesthe 
ticians and scholars, were taken to task 
most vehemently. Without reference to the 
other counts, I would like to say that I 
have never doubted the logic and convic 
tion of (1) Oskar Hagen in his Pattern 
and Principles of Spanish Art that there 
is such a thing as distinctly Spanish char- 
acter in Spanish art, and (2) Henri Fo- 
cillon’s principle that there are “rules that 
are inherent to forms themselves.” Vie de 
formes. 

To doubt either cultural or formal cy- 
cles, their homogeneity at certain times 
and places or their heterogeneity over long 
times and widely separated places, would 
be to doubt those undoubtedly solid, or- 
ganic principles of art in all life that Mr 
Lancaster so clearly demonstrates. 

The existence of superindividuality in 
the currents of human history is just as 
sure as the existence of bower birds as 
separate from beavers. The Flanders of 
Rubens is no more the Flanders of Bouts 
than the Italy of Bellini is that of Tiepolo 
These are matters of time. China is not 
Holland, nor, indeed, is Florence Venic« 
These are matters of place. 


The superindividual, which Mr. Zup. 
nick seems to fear so much, is a conditiog 
of life and a state of being. Art historians 
seek to search out and define these condi- 
tions and states so that they can get back 
to “why” and “what” artists did, then and 
there. 

Professor Hagen established that being 
a Spaniard is a definable something that 
no one who is not a Spaniard can be. M. 
Focillon established for all time that the 
life of forms is not subject to chance but 
follows definite rules. 

I am the first who wants to observe and 
analyse the object along with Mr. Zupnick. 
But the objectives of art are so much more 
similar than they are diverse, that I find 
the correlations revealing and really pleas- 
antly instructive. In fact, I doubt his last 
statement, that artists “particularize.” Art 
is no more complex than life: the patterns 
were long ago laid down. In various times 
and places the artist merely moves from the 
subjective to the objective, the static to the 
dynamic, the classical to the romantic— 
and back and forth he goes with now this 
emphasis and now that upon the timeless 
concerns of humanity itself 

As Mr. Lancaster pointed out, the chim- 
ney swift in the Colonies quickly found a 
new home in the stacks of the fire places 
»f the new houses built by the emigrants 
from England: it had not known any such 
place in the wigwams of the Indians. As 
Focillon so frequently pointed out, all art 
forms evolve on the basis of tradition, in- 
fluence and experimentation. Which force 
will be most characteristic of a given time 
or place, will, of course, define the character 
of the art at that particular time and place. 

I would suggest definitely that only by 
reversing Mr. Zupnick’s point of view can 
we come to an “explanation to a dynamic, 
living cultural manifestation.”” We must 
not multiply; we must simplify our points 
of view 


For example: we can only know what the 
Baroque is by knowing Velasquez, Bernini, 
Rubens and Rembrandt. Their specific 
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the documents, but the generi 


works are 
idea of the Baroque remains. Call it by any 


other name, and it remains the same: it is 
a condition of life and a state of being 
Sometimes I think that we do not like 
very much what we are in the middie of 
the 20th century, so we try to dodge it by 
We can be sure 
that one hundred years hence, we will not 
have dodged it, any more than did the ag 
of Louis XIV or the times of the Medici 


We are just as surely and 


hiding in the individual 


inevitably stamp 


ing our age with our character 
Davin A. WILK 
The University of Connecticut 
MORE ON THE ZUPNICK ARTICLE 
SIR 


The following questions are proposed as 
&q prof 
relevant to Mr. Zupnick’s article on “Mod 
Art” in the 


ern Thought and Modern 


Spring number of CAJ 


QUESTIONS MAKING FOR 
AESTHETIC DOGMA 


Plus ¢a change, plus c'est la méme ch 

1. If there are a number of works, su 
cessful as art, though of different styles 
and of different periods, do they hav 


something in common ? 
. 


Is there something in common in an 


ipproving reaction to a work, whether of 
India, of Polynesia, of Fran 


of America 


Greece, of 
ind of whatev 
period ? 

3. When one likes a Rubens, is tl 


the emotion then to tl 


likes 


something akin in 


emotion existing when one Picasso 
or Masacx 1oO 7 


4. Can any painting whatsoever be su 
cessful without composition—that is, mor 
than one thing brought together as on 
thing ? 

5. Has there 


some freedom of expression and some 


been any painting without 


der in expression 


CORRECTION 


Che Stravinski head published in thé 
to Smith College Museum of Art. Henry 
a much longer neck and a different patine 


I 


spring issuc 


Russ¢ 


HE EDITOR 


3417 


6. Doesn't the fact that there 


thousand paintings, and that they are all 


are a 


called paintings, show they have something 
in common? 

7. If something persists in every paint- 
ing, and in every successful painting, can- 
not this persistent thing be considered as 
an “absolute,” or as a permanent thing? 

8. If conditions are present in the pro- 
and if conditions 


ire present in the reception of a painting, 


luction Of a painting, 


is there something recurrent in these con- 


litions, something related among these 
onditions ? 
common which 
Giotto as 
painter, Donatello as sculptor, Poussin as 
Rembrandt 
Rodin as 
nothing at all? 

10. If 


impulsion to art of 


9. Is there something in 


impelled Phidias as sculptor, 


painter, as painter, Turner as 


painter sculptor, or nothing, 


there is something common in 


the artists of 


many 


iny times, how far away is this some- 


ing from a permanent something making 


something in common 


' 
nere 


ong a thousand honest, diverse appre- 


iations of examples of art? 
there can be 


in five hundred diverse 


12. In the same way as 


something nutritive 


xamples of food in various historical 


annot there be a something pres- 


periods 


five hundred diverse examples of 


Was there any example of art which 


id not make for excitement and repose 


it the same time 
i. Was there 


which 


any situation in a mind, 
did not have excite- 
repose time ? 


15. Has there been any example of art 


making for art 


ment and at the same 


which somehow did not have the universal 
time ¢ 

Et SIEGEI 

New York, N.Y 


and specific at the same 


CA] is not the one belonging 


ll Hitchcock reports ‘that their cast has 











News Reports 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS—Allen S$ 
Weller, Head of the Department of Art 
(and book review editor of C.A.J.) 
become Dean of the College of Fine and 
Applied Arts on September 1, when Dean 
Rexford Newcomb retires after twenty-two 
years in this office. The College includes 
the Departments of Architecture, Art, City 
Planning and Landscape Architecture, the 
School of Music, the Bureau of Community 
Planning, and the University Bands 
ARTIST'S EQUITY—New president of 
the New York Chapter is Julio de Diego 
CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND CRAFTS, Oakland—Dr. Viktor 
Lowenfeld, of Pennsylvania State College, 


will 


delivered a lecture entitled, “Art and 
Society—A Dilemma,” on March 17 
ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECH 





2 
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NOLOGY—On February 10, Sir Herbert 
Read, spoke on “Education through Art,” 
the title of his most recent book 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY—At the recent 
annual exhibition of the Louisville Art 
Association first prize in painting was 
awarded to Arthur Deshaies and first 
prize in sculpture to Robert Laurent, both 
faculty members of this department. Other 
prizes and awards were made to members 
of the department and graduate students 
at the Michiana exhibition at South Bend 
KANSAS STATE COLLEGE, Manhattan, 
Kansas—Ralph M. Pearson will conduct a 
three-week course in contemporary creative 
art this summer, OBERLIN COLLEGE 

Mr. Laurence Sickman, director of the 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 
spoke in March on the topic “What Orien- 
tal Art Can Mean to the 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


Alan Gowans resigned July 1, 


Occident’”’. 
Professor 
1953, and 
is now teaching at Middlebury College. He 
was replaced by Mr. Allan Kaprow who 
did his graduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Mr Weiner, of the de- 
partment of education at the Museum of 
Modern Art is teaching a course in Prin- 


Samuel 


iples of Design in Drawing and Painting 
BEN SHAHN won first prize for drawing 
it the International Exhibition of Art and 
Architecture held in Sao Paolo, Brazil 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT 
BERKELEY—Erle Loran, chairman of the 
department of art, received a prize in oil 
painting at the Art As- 
sociation annual exhibition. UNIVER- 
SITY OF NORTE DAME—Mr. Robert 
A. Leader, liturgical designer and painter, 
formerly at Clarke Dubuque, 
Iowa, joined the faculty of the department 
of art last fall 


San Francisco 


College, 


JOHN TAYLOR ARMS, noted printmaker, 
died after a long illness, in his 67th year 
Trained M1 


and also engaged in 


as 


an architect, Arms favored 


architectural subjects 
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the practice of architecture. Always con- 
cerned with the welfare of his fellow ar- 
tists and the promotion of art, Mr. Arms 
was active in art organizations and was a 
member of Artist's Equity Association from 
its founding until his death. 


EXHIBITIONS 


ADDISON GALLERY OF AMERI- 
CAN’ ART—"‘Shadow and Substance, the 
Art Film and its Sources” was seen in the 
gallery, February 19 to March 14. This ex- 
hibition was assembled to inaugurate the 
Art Film Library. CALIFORNIA COL- 
LEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, Oak- 
land—During March an exhibition of 
“Paintings by Japanese Children’ was 
shown for the first time in this country 
The 50 paintings were selected by Sunset 
Magazine from an exhibition of over 1000 
by children in schools throughout Japan. 
The original exhibition was held in Tokyo 
and was jointly sponsored by the Tokyo 
Jr. Chamber of Commerce and Sunset 
Other showings for the exhibitions are 
scheduled in museums and _ galleries 
throughout the west. CITY COLLEGE 
OF NEW YORK—Hans Richter, director 
of the Institute of Film Techniques, is 
holding a retrospective exhibition, 1908- 
1951 at The Rose Fried Gallery, New 
York, in April. His film Dreams That 
Money Can Buy was shown at the CAA 
meeting in Chicago four years. ago 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS—At 
the annual exhibition for Michigan artist- 
craftsmen Kathrine Winckler of Michigan 
State College, Robert Cremeen of Cran- 
brook Academy of Art and Harvey Little- 
ton of the University of Wisconsin won 
prizes. INDIANA UNIVERSITY—Shown 
during April was a group of Asiatic 
sculptures assembled by Professor Theo- 
dore Bowie. An exhibition by faculty mem- 
bers and graduate students has been sent 
to the Dayton Art Institute for April. 
The annual student showing takes place in 
May. GEORGE WASHINGTON UNI- 
VERSITY—Forty-five Ethiopian paintings 
from private collections made up the 
March exhibition at the Library. Most 


came from owners in this country. The ex. 
hibition was organized by John Russell 
Mason, librarian and curator of art. . , . 
Beginning April 6, the library is holding 
the 6th annual show of the George Wash. 
ington University Art Club, This is open 
to students of the university and the Cor. 
coran Art School, which is associated with 
the university. MUSEUM OF MODERN 
ART—A Japanese house, designed and 
built in Japan by Junzo Yoshimura, well 
known contemporary Japanese architect, 
will be on display during the summer. 
The house, based on 16th and 17th cen- 
tury Japanese prototypes, has been 
shipped to New York and is being re. 
assembled in the east end of the outdoor 
court. OBERLIN COLLEGE—On view in 
the sculpture court of the Allen Art 
Museum, during February and March, 
were “Ten Small Bronzes” from ancient 
times. Included among them were an 
Egyptian cat, a pair of Persian goats, a 
war-like Zeus, a grotesque comic actor, 
and an imposing representation of a bull. 
OHIO UNIVERSITY—A part of the 
Sesquicentennial program is the exhibition 
American Painting 1804-1954 opening 
May 1. UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT LOS ANGELES—" Artists of Ireland”, 
was shown in March. The painters are 
Thurloe Conolly, Neville Johnson, Louis 
Le Brocquy, Patrick Scott and Patrick 
Swift. The sculptor is Hilary Heron. UNI- 
VERSITY OF MINNESOTA—The “2nd 
Invitational Print Exhibition’ was held at 
the university gallery, December 13 to Jan- 
uary 24. In a separate section a supplemen- 
tary exhibition of younger printmakers was 
on view, each of the regularly invited art- 
ists having been asked to recommend a stu- 
dent or unknown graphic artist. . . . The 
third floor west hall of the gallery is being 
devoted to a continuous student exhibit. 
The work is usually changed monthly so 
that each section of the department of art is 
represented during the school year. UNI- 
VERSITY OF WISCONSIN—During the 
month of April the departntent sponsored 
its annual invited exhibition, for 1954 an 
exhibition of paintings by Middle Western 
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YALE UNIVERSITY—A_ me 


artists. 
morial exhibition of nearly 200 pieces of 


African sculpture from the private col 
lection of the late Professor Ralph Linton 
noted anthropologist at Yale, was on view 
March 13-April 18, in Yale's new gallery 
The exhibition was the first public show- 
ing of the extensive collection which Pro 
Linton, who died last December 


had gathered through the last 30 years of 


ressor 


his life 


ACROSS THE COUNTRY 
ARTIST'S EQUITY ASSOCIATION 
The Chicago chapter has held three syn 
posiums as part of the educational program 
for artists and the public in its new Cen 

ter. Milton Horn was the moderator of 
frst program held on January 20 on ‘The 
Relationship of the Artist and the Dealer 
On February 17, the subject was “How 
Can the Artist, the 
Museum Work Together to Improve the 
Climate for Creative Work ir Cinicago? 
Discussion on March 10 featured ‘The 
Role of Art in the Education of All Pe 


ple.” Richard Florsheim, chairman of the 


Layman and th 


chapter's program committee arranged the 
symposiums. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
The book by Millard Meiss, Paintin: 
Florence and Siena After the Black Deati 
was awarded the Haskins Medal of the 
Mediaeval Academy as the outstanding 
volume on medieval 
during the year 1951 
ART EDUCATION 


nual conference in 


history publishe 
COMMITTEE ON 
held its twelfth an 


New York Mar h 
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18-21. FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 

A limited number of graduate fellow- 
ships and assistantships are available to 
the best qualified candidates. Apply to 
the department of art. KANSAS STATE 
COLLEGE, Manhattan, Kansas—Mr. and 
Mrs. Winston Schmidt of Hutchinson have 
been make the 1954 
Gift Kansas State College 
Friends of Art. The print will be a seri- 
graph, Sunflowers 


commissioned to 
Print of the 


Money received above 
the expenses of the print is used to pro- 
mote art at the college, and to purchase 
works for the college collection. Friends 
of Art sponsor the biennial regional ex- 
hibitions at the college, from which pur- 
chases are made. ILLINOIS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY—Students of the In- 
stitute of Design won seven out of nine 
prizes and $2,650 in prize money in the 
$3,000 design and function competition 
sponsored by Ciba Pharmaceutical Prod 
ucts, Inc., Summit, N.J. The design school 
was competing with students of two other 
schools 
asked 


plete a 


Competitors in the contest were 
to design five 


ivertising 


elements of a com- 


program presenting to 


doctors facts about two new drugs. Winner 
of the $1,000 first prize was Jane Otten- 
heimer, Chicago. The second prize of 
$750 went to Ivan Chermayeff, Wellfleet 
Mass., and the $500 third prize to Hal 
L. Hester, Munster, Ind. Other winners 
from the school, who received $100 honor- 
Norman Laliberte 
Bright, Charles G. Walmsley, and 
Raymond | Martin. . . . The first 


able mentions, were 


Lynn 





Detail from Carson Pirie Scott Store, Chi 
Design, Chicago 


photographed by class of 


Aaron Siskind, Institute of 
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thorough photographic study of the archi- 
tecture of Louis Sullivan, is being made by 
students at the Institute of Design. The 
project, under the direction of Aaron 
Siskind, assistant professor of photogra- 
phy, has been in progress for a year. It 
will be finished this summer. The purpose 
of the study is to make a complete visual 
documentary of Sullivan's work and to pre- 
serve it in published form for the history 
of architecture. Colored photographs, 16 
millimeter motion pictures, and 35 milli- 
meter slides are being made. Of the 114 
buildings designed by Sullivan, about 75 
are still standing, most of them in the 
Chicago area. More than 100 photographs 
of the buildings were exhibited in the 
auditorium, March 19 through April 9. 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY—Plans for 
an $8,000,000 general arts center have 
been worked out at the university. Five 
departmental divisions are planned: visual, 
auditory, audio-visual, communication 
(radio, television), and literary arts 
Albert Christ-Janer who has been serving 
on the staff of Chancellor Henry T. Heald 
of New York University, did the pre- 
liminary work of preparing the plan. 
OAKLAND ART MUSEUM—Two new 
services for artists which may set a helpful 
precedent were sponsored by the Oakland 
Museum in connection with its spring oil 
annual which opened March The first 
is a group shipment plan, arranged in col 
laboration with Artist's Equity Association 
and the Western Association of Art 
Museum Directors, with collection depots 
in Seattle and Portland, where artists may 
bring their entries and save through 
quantity shipment. The second service in- 
sures the shipment against loss or damage 
from any causes for the favorable fee of 
one dollar for each $250 value, or portion 
thereof. PRATT INSTITUTE will offer 
beginning in September a program leading 
to the degree of Master of Science in Art 
Teacher Education. RENAISSANCE 
SOCIETY OF AMERICA recently estab- 
lished for the purpose of bringing to- 
gether scholars and patrons interested in 
Renaissance civilization to include art 
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history, literature, music, philosophy, te. 
ligion, and science. President of the new 
society is Professor John H. Randall, Jr. 
of Columbia University. The society will 
continue to publish Renaissance News be. 
gun by the Committee on Renaissance 
Studies in 1947 with help from the 
American Council of Learned Society. The 
first project is the publication of a series 
of Renaissance studies for which the Uni- 
versity of Texas has agreed to bear the 
costs The society will encourage intel- 
lectual cooperation on an_ international 
level. Membership is open to all those 
who are interested in this field and in the 
aims of the society. Write to Professor 
Josephine Waters Bennett, 200 East 66th 
Street, New York 21, N.Y. Dues for 
patron, sustaining, and regular members 
are twenty-five, ten, and four dollars re. 
spectively. RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 

The art department is participating in a 
scholarship established by the College of 
Arts and Sciences of Rutgers University. 
[his scholarship is restricted to high 
school students of the state of New Jersey 
and will allow free tuition for a student 
of English literature, music and art, Win- 
ners of these scholarships are chosen by 
juries in each field. The students in art are 
submitting an original work of art 
UNESCO—The annual meeting of The 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO has been postponed from May 
until September. Probable location to be 
Milwaukee UNESCO is sponsoring an 
International Conference of Arts and 
Crafts to be held in Tokyo next September 
The United States h- been invited to send 
four observers Another exhibition 
of Children’s Art is being assembled in 
Japan next fall. Edwin Ziegfeld, Viktor 
D'Amico and our editor are cooperating 
on the selection . . . A second international 
seminar on the role of museums in educa- 
tion will be held in Greece, at Athens, 
from September 10-October 10. This will 
be a sequel to the seminar held in Brook- 
lyn in 1952. A joint committee of art 
organizations is working on plans for 
American participation in the International 
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Association of Plastic 
UNESCO. Henry Billings 
vising this activity for the U.S. National 
Commission, will probably attend a meet 


4 
Arts sponsored by 


who iS Super 


ing in Paris this spring which will orga 


another world-wide 


nize convention of 
artists in Venice next September. UNI 
VERSITY OF NOTRE DAME—The 


partment of art has move 1 into new quar 
ters in the recently opened I. A. O’Shaugl 
nessy Hall of Liberal and Fine Arts. 1 

new hall contains galleries for the univ 

sity collections. On display during Febri 
ary was a large exhibition of prints by 
Georges Rouault, lent by Mr. Josep! 
Shapiro, Chicago collector. UNIVERSITY 
OF OREGON—January 12 through 15 
the Museum of Oriental Art collaborat 

with the Far Eastern Studies Committee otf 


1 


the faculty, to present a Perry Centennial 


Conference commemorating the 100th an 
niversary of the expe litions made by ( 

modore Matthew Calbraith Perry to Jat in 
in 1853-54. There were four lectures in 


Donald S. Willis, ps 


the program: Dr 


fessor Oriental Language and Literat 
Perry and the Changing Mind of Japan 
Dr. Wallace S. Baldinger, curator of t 
muse 8 T} Art T ti Comn mn M in n 
Japan Dr. Dobutaka Ike urator 
Japanese collection, Hoover Institute 
Library, Stanford University Japan n 
hundred years after Perry’; Dr. ] 


Harada, staff member, National Mus 
Toky The Art of the 
Gentleman in Japan.”’ In 
offered a public 


Priest and t 
addition, the 
gallery tour of 
the Japanese portion of the Murray War 
ner collection of Oriental art. UNIVER 
SITY OF PITTSBURGH 


installation of 


museum 


announces the 


glass windows 
tales 


stained 


picting German fairy and folklore 


in the German Nationality Classr 
They were designed at the studio of the 


Charles J. Connick Associates in Boston 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
department of art education held an “Open 
House 


visitors 


saw the exhibits and watched stu 


the classrooms 


dent demonstrations in 


The department moved, in February, 


The 


February 28. Fifteen hundred 
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into new quarters in the education build- 
ing. Upper-floor accommodate 
classes in drawing and painting. Shops and 
studios with complex mechanical equip- 
ment are available 


them 


studios 


for such courses as re- 
The departmental gallery, off 
lobby, completes the art edu- 
cation facilities. At Wisconsin, the applied 


and art 


quire 
the central 


arts education 


sequences are all 
given in the department of Art Education, 
a unit of the School of Education. 
UNITED NATIONS—Originally spon- 
sored by the Artist's Equity Association, a 
nationwide movement has been organizing 
art patrons, and 
llectors, to place contemporary American 
irt in th 


among museum directors 


United Nation’s headquarters 
The organization is known as the National 
Council for U.S. Art, and is headed by 


Roland L. Redmond, president of the 
board of trustees of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. The council has been 


guided by the headquarters planning com- 
mittee of the I Nations Secretariat, 
all member nations 
works of art. 


nited 


which has encouraged 


to ontribute These have 


ome from many countries, but so far none 
group was organized 
er t hairmanship of Mrs. Sam A 
ind Nathaniel Saltonstall. Mem 
bers of the technical advisory committe¢ 
René Harnocourt, James _ J. 
Beverly Hale, Hermon 


Sweeney, Robert 


More, Lloyd Goodrich, Charles Nagel and 
Lester Beall. INTERNATIONAL—The 
Polish Embassy announces that several 
American artists’ are amoung the 140 


whose work is represented in an interna- 
tional art 
Warsaw—but they do not list any names 
The Pius XII Institute of Florence, Italy, 


a graduate school of 


exhibition now being held in 


fine arts for women 
announces two competitive scholarships for 
art and music. Address inquiries to: The 
Pius XII Institute Committee, Box 401, 
Rosary College. River Forest. Illinois 


ART IN COLLEGE 
COLLECTIONS 
UNIVERSITY OF 


quisitions to the art 


NEBRASKA—A« 


ollections during 
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1953 included: Ernst Barlach, Standing 
Woman with Folded Arms, wood; Ken 
neth Davies, The Blackboard, oil; Thomas 
Eakins, Mrs. Samuel Murray, oil; Edgar 
Ewing, Night Encampment, oil; Alfred 
Maurer, Szill Life, gouache; Kenneth 
Nack, Alienation of the Fathoms, water 
color; Maurice Prendergast, Salem Park 
Mass., water color. In 1954 several impor 
tant additions were made to the Univer- 
sity’s Frank M. Hall Collection by purchase 
from the 64th Annual Exhibition. Fore 
most among these are paintings by Karl 
Knaths and Preston Dickinson, a sculpture 
by Saul Baizerman, and a group of prints 
by modern German artists (Kollwitz, Bar 
lach, Schmidt-Rotluff, Pechstein). The Ne 
braska Art Association purchased from the 
same exhibition paintings by Frank Du 
veneck, Robert Gwathmey, and drawings 
by Kuniyoshi and Robert Callahan. Con 
sultants on selections were Dr. Grace M 

ley and H. Harvard Arnason. OBERLIN 
COLLEGE—Recent acquisitions of paint 





ing and sculpture include: Paul Klee 
Blumengarten von Taora, gouache; Forbes 
Karl Knaths, Indian Blanket i ind Sa 
Baizerman, Seren hammered per, among 
the new acquisitions of University of Nebraska 






Hall Collection 
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Whiteside, Warm Journe y, oil: Francesco 
Granacci, Florentine, Tobias and the Angel 
tempera on wood; Florentine 16th century, 
Venus, bronze; Domenico Poggini, Floren. 
tine, Young Man with a Sword, bronze: 
Flemish, 16th century, Hercules, bronze. A 
number of drawings and prints have also 
been added to the collections. RUTGERS 
UNIVERSITY—The art department has 
acquired through gifts, the following 
paintings: Rinaldo and Armida, Sheep 
Washing, and Venus and Adonis, by Ben- 
jamin West; Inner Harbor by Milton 
Avery; Penn’s Treaty with the Indians by 
Edward Hicks; Portrait of a Lady by a 
16th Century Flemish painter; Tropical 
Scene by Rose Alber; a drawing by Mark 
Tobey (indefinite loan); Landscape by 
Henry Zuber; French Village by Paul 
Schmitt; English Countryside, etching, by 
T. Beardsley. The Rutgers Library ac- 
quired by gift a seven volume inter-leafed 
edition by John Galt, The Life of Ben. 
jamin West. It contains many hundred 
ographed letters and prints after Ben- 


jamin West 
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ADDITIONAL SUMMER TOURS 


(see last issue) 


Study Abroad, Inc., 250 W. 57 St., 
N.Y.C. Conductor, Prof. Herman S. Gun 
dersheimer, History of Art, Temple Uni 
versity. 6 sem. hr. credits. June 30-Aug. 31 
$.S. Castel Felice (one-class) $898 

Transmarine Travel Service, 500 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.C. “Old Masters’ to Moderns 
Lecturer, Abraham L. Chanin, Museum of 
Modern Art. June 16-Aug. 17. S.S. Queen 
Elizabeth, cabin $1610 

U.S. National Student Association, 48 
W. 48th St., N.Y.C. Study Tours in Art 
and Architecture. Conducted by competent 
specialists. S.S. Waterman and S.S. Groote 
Beer (one-class) June 20-Sept. 14 

University of Minnesota Summer School 
Minneapolis, Minn. Art 59: A Travelling 
Summer Course in European Art. Lecturer, 
History of Art, Uni 
versity of Minnesota. 5 sem. hr. credits 
Swiss Air $950.50 


air tourist $1650 


$790 


Prof. Lorenz Eitner 


y- 


June 15-July 2 
SUMMER SCHOOLS ABROAD 
(see last issue) 


Netherlands Institute for Art History 
Fifth Summer Course: July 
About $93.00 


The Hague 
to August 16, 1954. Fee 


Parsons Summer Session in Europe 
(France and Italy). 136 E. 57th St 
A print by Ynez Johnston (M.A., Univ f ¢ 


Colorado Springs this summer 


N.Y.C. June 14-Oct. 15. 16 cr. Tuition 
$300 plus transportation and living. 
Positano Art Workshop, Positano, Italy. 
Randall Morgan. April i-Oct. 1. Tuition 
and board $50 weekly (min. 3 weeks). 


SUMMER SCHOOLS (U.S.A.) 


Florida, Summer Art 
School, Tarpon Springs, Fla. June 14-July 
17. 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Ind. June 14-July 16. Margo Hoff, Visit- 
ing Artist Instructor 


University of 


Colorado Fine Arts Center 
13. Robert Mother- 


Emerson W oelffer, 


Springs 
School, June 21-Aug 
well, Ynez Johnston, 
F. DuPont Cornelius 
Leelanau Summer Art School (Michigan 
State), Leland, Mich, June 22-July 30. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Dept. of Architecture. 
tals. July 6-July 23 


Design Fundamen- 


Harvard Summer School, July 6-Aug. 
25. (Courses in history of art) 

This is a casual sampling from the in- 
numerable Summer Schools in studio 
courses of art, not to mention the regular 
courses in history of art offered at most 
universities. Announcements of other 
summer sessions have 
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appeared in our 


graphic arts workshop at 
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MORE NEWS 

BIENNALE OF VENICE—The United 
States Pavilion at the 27th Venice Bien- 
nale International Art Exhibition which 
opens on June 19 will show 27 paintings 
and drawings by Willem de Kooning (se- 
lected by Andrew Richie) and approxi- 
mately 35 paintings, drawings, and posters 
by Ben Shahn (selected by James Soby) 
A recent sculpture by Ibram Lassaw, an- 
other by David Smith, and one by Gaston 
Lachaise will also be included. The Ameri- 
can Pavilion has recently been purchased 
from the Italian Government by the Mu 
seum of Modern Art. The Museum will 
from time to time offer other museums in 
different parts of the country the selec- 
tion of exhibitions. A competition has 
been announced for the best critical essay 
or series of essays published in foreign ort 
Italian newspapers or periodicals dealing 
with the Biennale exhibition. Critics wish- 
ing to compete should notify the secre- 
tary’s office before Sept. 30. BOSTON 
ARTS FESTIVAL—Extensive plans have 
been announced for concerts, perform 
ances, and exhibitions. June 6-June 20 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY—College of 
Liberal Arts—The Oriental art course of 
Professor Leland C. Wyman, who is 
spending his sabbatical leave on a study 
trip in India, was given this year by Dr 
Richard Edwards. Associate Professor Wil 
liam M. Jewell is currently represented 
in the Water Color Exhibition of New 
England Artists at the Dana and De 
Cordova Museum (Lincoln, Mass.) as 
well as in the Independent show at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. BRYN 
MAWR SCHOOL, Baltimore 10, Md. has 
a collection of PLASTER CASTS which 
it will give away to either a college school 
or small museum struggling for a start 
THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE 
ARTS established in 1871 has announced 
that because of insufficient funds it must 
close in June for an indefinite period 
The 25 man faculty is directed by Ernst 
Mundt. There are 290 students enrolled 
of whom 100 are candidates for the newly 
established B.F.A. degree. To reopen it 
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will be necessary to raise $30,000. Frances 
Hansen, Director of the Art Department 
at COLORADO WOMEN'S COLLEGE, 
Denver, and Douglas Deniston exhibited 
in the Denver Metropolitan Show. Den. 
iston had a one man show of paintings, 
prints and collages at the Denver Art 
Musuem in May, and exhibited a color 
wood block at the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York in the “Young Print. 
maker's’’ show. THE UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO has announced the appoint. 
ment of Jimmy Ernst of Brooklyn Col- 
lege, and Rudy Pozzatti, who teaches 
painting and graphics at the University of 
Nebraska, to the teaching staff for the 
summer. Alden Megrew gave series of 
three lectures at the University of Wichita 
at the invitation of Professor Eugene Mc- 
Farland, Head of the Art Department 
and Director of the Wichita Art Mu- 
seum, and a series of five lectures at 
Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas. The 
Fine Arts gallery will hold a show of 
contemporary American drawings and 
paintings from June 20 to August 10 as 
part of the University of Colorado's Sev- 
enth Creative Arts Festival. Robert Hawk- 
ins is in charge of the exhibitions of 
Fine Arts Lynn Wolfe, instructor of 
sculpture has received a commission to 
execute two low relief copper doors, a 
welded iron Crucifix, and an enameled 
opper cross for the non-denominational 
chapel on the campus of Colorado A. and 
M., Fort Collins. Charles Annan was in- 
vited to exhibit a tempera painting in the 
Whitney Museum of American Art Spring 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY held it 8th 
Festival of Contemporary Art, April 14 
to May 5 with numerous exhibitions, con- 
cents, plays, films, dance performances and 
readings. THE UNIVERSITY OF FLO 
RIDA held an exhibition of fifteen young 
Southeastern painters during April. Also 
held was The Annual Student Exhibition 
and sale of their work. Florence Arquin 
gave three illustrated lectures on Latin 
American Art in April. During the exhi- 
bition of Dutch and Flemish Drawings at 
the Fogg Museum of HARVARD in 
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April Dr. Jakob Rosenberg gave a | MING, and Ilya Bolotowsky have had 
ture on Dutch and Flemish Mastet one man painting shows—Boyle at Wash 
Drawings of the Seventeenth Century ington State College and Bolotowsky at 
i The graduate students of the UNIVER the Borgenicht Gallery in New York 
; SITY OF ILLINOIS School of Fine Arts Boyle, Bolotowsky, and Mrs. Riette Muel 
|. exhibited during April as ‘Sixteen Inter ler held an exhibition at Rock Springs 
nationally Unknown Artists The STATI Wyoming. Richard Evans held a one man 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA held its 24th show in San Francisco in April. The 
Annual Art Education Conferene on Guggenheim loan was shown in the re 
April »3, 24. Guest speakers were Allen lecorated art gallery 
Weller and Alvin Lustig. Fletcher Martin 
will conduct a Workshop in Painting at THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THI 
the Summer Session of the UNIVERSITY HISTORY OF ART announces that the next 
OF MINNESOTA (Duluth Division) neeting of the International Congress for 
LOUISIANA STATI UNIVERSITY the History of Art is to be held in Venice 
| showed work of Harvey S. Harris in the week of sept nber 11 to September 
April and of Caroline Duriex and Naor 18, 1955. The five ti pics of the Congress 
Wheeler in May NORTH TEXAS ire 
STATE COLLEGE held its 3rd annual A. Ravenne, Venise. Byzance 
Fine Arts Festival, from March 29 to B. Art Roman et Gothique dans la Vé 
April 9 with an exhibition of contemp netie 
rary painting, mumerous concerts, hin C. Florence, Venise, Bruges 
panel discussions, and a dance progran D. Le rayonnement européen de l'art 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY has assen vénitien 
bled an exhibition of Contemporary Scul; E. Venise et les échanges européens au 
tor s lrawings shown there during May XVIII siécle 
und to be circulated (with illustrated cata The National Committee has created a 
logue) by A.F.A. The art department Subcommittee consisting of Franklin M 
plans to assemble four major shows each Biebel (Chairman), Rensselaer W. Lee 
year. THE OHIO VALLEY ART ASSO ind Craig Smyth to select papers sub 
CIATION met at Ohio University Ath nitted by American scholars for presen 
ns. Ohio on May 1 with Gordon Wash tation at the Congress. Each paper is to 
burn as principal speaker. UNIVERSITY ve a reading time of no more than 
OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA n twenty minutes. Précis and relevant photo 
noun production of a 16mm sound fl graphic material are to be sent to the 
n lor (20mm) on Quetzalcoatl; rental Secretary of the National Committee, Evan 
$* The Third National Exhibition H Turner in ire of the College Art 


Prints was held during May. SULLINS Association. 625 Madison Avenue. New 
COLLEGE, Bristol, Va., held an all stu York 22. by January 1. 1955 
lent exhibition during the spring. A. ¢ 


ee ee Oo: RS a: Se re 


held his fifth one man show at a New 


York gallery THE WOMAN'S CO] The winter issue of ART IN 
LEGE Ol THI UNIVERSITY OJ AMERICA, devoted to “Americans with 
NORTH CAROLINA, Greensbof#o, N.« 1 Future in which noted critics and 
announces its annual Internation& lext museum ofn ials survey levelopme nts in 
Exhibition for Rues. Woven and Printed various regions. This quarterly magazine 
ind Fabrics for Drapery. for Clothing. and previously directed largely to the interests 
tor Upholstery. Entry blanks are due by f scholars and collectors in American art 
Sept. 3, 1954. James Boyle, head of tl f the past. has decided to devote one 


art department, UNIVERSITY OF WYO issue a year to the contemporary field 
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Book Reviews 


Bernard Berenson, Seeing and Knowing, 
48 pp., 88 pl., New York: Macmillan, 
1954. $3.50. 

In this brief volume of general specula- 
tion on the visual arts, written in 1948, 
the eminent scholar of Italian Renaissance 
painting holds tenaciously to his Hellenist 
orientation, rudely disparaging all art that 
falls outside of the classic tradition. The 
text is supplemented by a section of black- 
and-white illustrations which gives a wide, 
if random, view of the history of Western 
art since the Periclean Age. 

Predicated on the notion that art is 
representational, that the “‘visual arts are 

a compromise between what we see 

and what we know” (“retinal vision and 
conceptual looking’), Seeing and Know- 
ing is, in effect, little more than a state- 
ment of Berenson’s prejudices. And an ex- 
tremely irksome statement, at that. The 
author assumes patrician airs; he is conde- 
scending and irascible. He employs loaded 
words to describe the things that offend 
his avowedly humanist sensibility: the 
attitude of artists today (‘‘self-important, 
self-caressing’’) ; abstract art (‘‘frivolously 
intellectualistic’); the Tavant frescoes 
(‘figures and compositions of a crudity and 
absurdity,” painted by “ignorant and in- 
competent” artists). And his text is strewn 
with smug Victorianisms: “the sublime ape 
that was the Greek’’; “the paleolithic state 
of mind”; art, “an animal function in 
primitive man as in the rest of creation, in 
birds and beasts, insects and creeping 
things... .” 

Against the background of contemporary 
psychology, sociology and anthropology 
(that background into which a Worringer 
or a Malraux fits so comfortably) Beren- 
son is as much of an anachronism as an 
antimacassar in a Mies living room. It is 
no longer possible to regard the cave 
painter as an incompetent or to think 
that the non-classic artist was not classic 


because he was lacking in skill. Nor is it 
possible to visualize art history as the 
history of progressions toward and deflec. 
tions from the ideal Greek representation 
of the human figure. Yet Berenson sub. 
scribes to these antiquated ideas. 

Art, as he sees it, “és a compromise 
with chaos whether visual, verbal, or musi- 
cal, {Author's italics.} The compromise 
prolonged becomes a convention e 
The history of art should be the account of 
the successive conventions it has  suf- 
fered up to date.’’ Compromise? Con- 
vention? This is the vocabulary of 
Munich not of Altamira and Athens, Flor- 
ence and Paris. Surely the history of art 
is not so much a history of conventions as 
it is of snventions, and surely the creation 
of art depends less on powers of cognition 
(seeing and knowing) than on powers of 
projection (imagining). If art were simply 
a compromise between what we see and 
what we know, how could we account for 
the fantasies of Bosch and Griinewald, the 
reveries of Redon, the visions of Blake? 
Indeed, as Berenson himself knows only 
too well, if seeing and knowing were the 
only faculties involved in the creation and 
comprehension of art, we should have a 
difficult time with almost all religious 
painting: after all, saints and satyrs, devils 
and angels, are creatures that we neither 
see nor know; artists invented them, just as 
they invented the forms of art today, the 
squares, lozenges, diagonals, circles” of 
which Berenson speaks pejoratively. He 
loes, of course, accept the conventions of 
the Sienese school; why, then, is he so 
antagonistic to those of the school of 


Paris ? 


Ultimately, he demands of art something 
which he terms “‘life-enhancement.” “I 
admit of innumerable approaches, conven- 
tions of any and every sort,” he observes, 
“provided of course that the object is not 
distorted or besmirched or even befouled 
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so that it raises displeasure or even dis 
gust Provided still more that the 
can be, for compromise, 
nized 

whom ? 


object 
instantly recog 
But recognized as what? and by 


If Kandinsky 


pleasure in 


and Klee raise dis 
they nevertheless 
have influenced two generations of artists 
The fact of the matter is that Berenson 


Berens« n, 


can no more see post-19th-century art than 
he can see pre-Hellenic art. He is 
simply, trapped in his own experience 
unresponsive to the inexhaustible pleasures 
of our imaginary 


quite 


museum because of his 
prejudiced view of art history. Thus, he 
blunders into making astonishing charges 
“It is in owr own day that for the first time 
in history [a that 
begins on Mt a long-accepted 
with all its 
conventions has been wantonly, 


history, please note, 
Olympus } 
classical tradition invaluable 
jeeringly 

In the 
throwing 


thrown away hgurative arts it 


has meant away composition 


De la Fresnaye? Gris? Were they, less 


Vermeer 


than concerned 


with composi 
Arp and Bran 


cusi? Have they thrown away composition 


tion? Picasso and Braque 


or have they made it a paramount factor 
in their work? 

If we cannot deny Berenson his preju 
dices, we can at least recognize Seeing and 


Knowing 


responsible essay by an 


for what it is: a slight and is 
89-year-old man 
who has devoted his life to Italian Renais 
Ssance 


painting, and who has lived, since 


1900, in the relative seclusion of a villa 
near Florence. It is valueless for scholars 


and critics, 


public 


misleading for the 
Indeed, thers 
Berenson’s 


Rg nerai 
is something unpro 
abuse of his 


fessional about 


t 


position as a pundit in a very specialized 
held, something reprehensible 
passing judgment on art of which he has 


We can only 


regret that those who reviewed the book 


about his 


had little or no experience 
enthusiastically for the general press stood 
so much in awe of the scholar’s reputation 
If accepted the outlandish allegations 
which he makes in this book wili set the 
public back half a 


toward art 


century in its attitudes 


BELLE 
New 


KRASNE 
York 
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Richard Neutra, Survival through Design, 
New York 
1953. $5.50 


384 pp., Oxtord University 
ress 
When Richard Neutra participated as an 

invited speaker in the Bicentennial Festi- 

val of Columbia University, he found 
himself frustrated by the dreary “twenty 
minutes per say’’ routine of all round table 
and by the interference of an 
all-too-clever chairman. He finally threw 
up his hands and summed up the life-time 
philosophy of an architect with: “In order 
to build the best possible polar bear cage, 
one has to become tremendously interested 
in polar bears.” 

This new book by Richard Neutra is a 
tremendously 


dis ussi1ons 


learned paraphrase of this 
statement. It represents, among many other 
original tenets, the conviction that archi- 
tects are intellectual people, and that they 
are willing to see their work in the largest 
possible context of man between amoeba 
and pure spirit. Anyone who has had close 
contact with practising architects will doubt 
this premise, and as a consequence will see 
the greatest sphere of influence for Mr 
Neutra’s thoughts among teachers of the 
humanities in general, and of all forms of 
design in particular. For these specialists 
of the human soul Survival through Design 
offers an extraordinary range of ideas. 

It is not an easy book to read because 
there is no index or guiding theme, beyond 


| 


the vast one of natural and man-made en- 


vironment; and the structure reveals itself 
only after one has actually read the whole 
volume. But it is an uncharted voyage 
effort. The key to the many 


thought cells, stretching page after page, 


worth the 


is handed to the reader approximately in 
the middle of the book 


Inner distribution of force and stress 
within our nervous system are the real 


aim of all outer design ballistics 


It is in this era of brain-physiological 
research that the designer, who wields 
the tools of sensory and cerebral stimula- 
tion professionally, can perhaps be recog- 
nized as a perpetually and precariously 
active conditioner of the race and thus 


acquire responsibility for its survival 
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He acts, in a way, as a guardian of such 
survival, and students, as practitioners, 
will gain in moral stature when they 
come to consider what is entrusted to 
them.” 


With this declaration of a goal, trans- 
cending in importance all contributions of 
the specialist of technology, Neutra pro- 
ceeds to analyze the many approaches to 
this goal. What is natural environment 
versus man-made environment and which 
one is adequate for man? The only gauge 
for the validity of constructed environment 
is “a high provable index of livability 
a bearable individual and communal living 
space.” Is planning possible, or are we 
with St. Augustine—resigned to the belief 
that Grace alone can save or condemn us? 
After a brilliant dash through the philo- 
sophical development of the free will 
predestination controversy, Neutra con- 
cludes that “there seems really one thing 
left to do: that is to by-pass speculative 
issues quietly, take heart, organize the pro- 
cedure, and confidently attack the stupen- 
dous ubiquitous problem of design with an 
eye on tried inductive method.” “From a 
baby carriage to a metropolis” we are 
given the essentials of design for survival 
performance versus the handicraft ideal of 
quality; structure as style and not symbol 
ism as ornament; uniformity and not 
monotony; calculated amortization versus 
miscomprehended eternity. The designer 
must accept measure as the ordering prin 
ciple of communal living and within the 
measure achieve variety through design 
There are exciting analogies in this book 
between the biological and social habits 
of plant, animal and man, which are sum- 
med up in the 15th and 16th chapters, 
which seem the most relevant ones for 
the current transition from the first to the 
second phase of twentieth century archi 
tecture. Here Neutra analyzes the over 
quoted dictum that ‘Form follows Func- 
tion” and proves that just as often fun 
tion is the result of form—from the bril 
liantly colored petals of a flower to the 
form-color perfection of the peacock’s tail 
Beyond the servicable core of the house 


that is the designers prime responsibility; 
he must comprehend the supra-rational 
appeal of sheer aesthetics. ‘Architecture js 
a matter of composite perception, an affair 
of many senses.” 

There follow chapters on the impact of 
design on all of these senses: the sense of 
space, for instance, conceived throughout 
history in such varying theories as Euclid’s 
infinite, Newton's absolute and Einstein's 
relative space. For the designer of today, 
Neutra concludes, no such easy labelling 
is possible. We know of space as vertical, 
horizontal, enclosed, unrestricted, frontal, 
etc., and we become increasingly aware of 
its subtle relationship to the fourth di- 
mension of time. The basic guiding prin- 
ciple must be “the ratio of surface to 
volume,” the creative and wholesome bal- 
ance between “‘proliferation and articula- 
tion in man as well as in the human city.” 

It is quite impossible within the limited 
space of a review to touch on all the cross- 
contacts made in this book. Its historical 
significance for teachers and students of 
design lies in the revival of an ideal, as 
old as Vitruvius, that ‘architecture is an 
art for all men to learn because all are 
concerned with it,” but that here for once 
more is attempted than a mere statement 
of urgency. Richard Neutra furnishes 
proof why and how all of us are the con- 
cern of the designer. In concluding his 
analysis of design reality versus design 
ideal, he arrives at five main objectives 
of architectural research and with it of 
architectural training: 


1. To ascertain the force of influences of 
environment affecting the organism gen- 
erally 

2. To clarify data on specific sensory re- 
sponses, 

3. To study the relation of such sensory 
stimulation to an inner somatic equilib- 
rium, which is fundamental to our im- 
mediate well-being and our ultimate 
survival. 

i. To study with care conditioned and as- 
sociated responses elicited in our brain 


by simple design elements. 
5. To investigate with ever greater re- 
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finement and dependability 
relations of all responses 


the 
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inte! 


If this biological-psy hological approach 


is carried through 
to 
technology, ci 


all 
ty 


never tres point out t 


aspects of 


the age old problem or 


he 


intrica 


planning 


embracing, as Neutra 


te¢ 
uC 


ana 


ship tension between designer and client 





authorship-owner 


then 
We may hope to design and build more 
soundly for the multitude of human bi 
ings who cannot extricate themsel 
from the confines and the vastness of 
contemporary industrial environment 
Step by step we must thus erect a safe 
stairway leading to more wholesome and 
ore spacious levels of man-condition 
existence—even if the topmost landing 
and a panoramic view to rewa! 
nz ascent may 1e' ome int 
sight during our own brief span « f 
SIBYL MOHOLY-NAGY 
Pratt Institute 
E. H. Ramsden, Sculpius Them d 
Var xix + 56 pp., 103 ill. I 
Lund Humphries, 1953. 3 
[his is a very welc althoug! ghly 
subjectiyv contribut 1 to the ac S 
f that realm of art which has been y 
neglected in modern terature, ¢ il 
with t literatur ) painting 
n s pture is infinitesimal 
W w tli ssay by Andrew Carn 
ft Ritchie Sculpture the Tu 
( “ (New York: Museum of M n 
Art), with its factual considerations of } 
porary trends t chronolog 
er in its pictur 1Z 
veloy n Andre 
Malraux publi t 
Le Mu Ima 4 
diale (Paris: NRF, 1952), where 
spir ntroductory essay, he renews 


tack on his Existentialist problen 


' 
tifving with art t evolving imag 
rougnout the ig nan the 
quest quil est a arriver Ch 
this volume lies not only in S 

illustrations (more than 
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its archaeological and technical documenta- 
tions, each of them worked out by special- 
in respective fields. Mr. Rams- 
len's essay has quite a different character. 


ists thei 
Claiming neither to give a detailed history 
of the subject nor arf assessment of styles 
and their elements, the author treats his 
thesis as a contribution to contemporary 


aesthetics taking into consideration both 


social and ideological problems and view 
ing the whole development—it would in 
fact be better to use here the word 
rhythm as suggested by the title of the 
book—as a cyclic and spiral movement in 


[his statement dis- 
to 


the sense of Spengler 


loses immediately that we have not 


w, then, from speculative stand 


point is this succession of movements and 


novements to be interpreted, this 








perpetual alternation between two ex- 
tremes—the symbolical and the figurative, 
e sacred and the profane, the classical 
id the romantic, the ideal and the real 
t Is it capable of a metaphysical as 
well f an historical interpretation, and 
f so, to t peration of what principle 
nust it be referred? The answer to these 
questions provide, like the spiral system in 
nature, not merely an explanation of the 
past, but a prophecy of the future. To 
egin with, no clear understanding of art 
1 sequence of complementary move- 
nts is possible without reference to the 
processe nature, of which man 
self 1 part."’ The cyclic idea, formu 
lat in idern philosophy by Giovanni 
Jattista Vico (1668-1744), introduced 
ginally, however, by the Stoics, was 
loped by Goet whose thoughts had 
lecisive influen n Spengler’s concep 
1. In the real ot history it has re 
t been tak p again by Toynbee 
t rea of ) logy by Sorokin, in 
t realm of art history by Francois Lehel 
| Mr Rams ns case it represents a 
ft introduced in England by 
r. E. Hu ind Herbert Read, the " 
teristi r which t great attentio! 

t to py i < in philoso 

id aest 
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do here with an aesthetic research in the 
purely philosophical sense but with a text 
combining different problems. In the Pro- 
logue, sculpture is discussed as a decora- 
tive, as an imitative and as a creative art 
The second part of the study (Critique) 
deals with the modellers, the carvers and 
the innovators, without falling into the 
trap of identifying inventiveness with 
modern art or unduly stressing direct carv- 
ing at the expense of modelling. Part 
three touches upon social connotations, 
philosophical analogies and aesthetic con 
clusions, suggesting more than solving 
problems. In its whole approach the book 
reminds one of W. R. Valentiner’s pioneer 
study Origins of Modern Sculpture (New 
York: Wittenborn, 1946) with the empha- 
sis, however, on abstract analysis. 

The thought is clearly stated that “the 
mathematical analysis of physics, the log- 
istic development of mathematics, the re- 
duction of philosophy to a system of logi- 
cal syntax, the disposition to treat lan- 
guage as a calculus, the phenomenological 
concern with the realm of pure conscious- 
ness and the universal preoccupation of 
thinkers with concepts of form relation 
ship, meaning, generality—are notionally 
allied to the architectonics of modern 
music, poetry, painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. In every sphere the direction 
of effort is towards the penetration of the 
ultimate secrets of the universe, in the 
process of which the breaking down of the 
facades by which they have hitherto been 
obscured is plainly unavoidable. To the 
growth of semantics with its insistence 
upon the superiority of structure or form 
over content, the rise of nonfigurative art, 
with its emphasis upon the necessity of 
reducing natural forms to the constant ele- 
ments of form is parallel, while, sym- 
bolically, the physicist’s notion of the field 
and the artist's notion of space as key 
notions to an understanding of the modern 
position are not wanting in affinities.” 

The aesthetic conclusions with regard to 
the manifold tendencies and forms which 
distinguish recent developments in sculp- 
ture lead to a somewhat general question 


“Are they not all manifestations of man’s 
perennial strivings towards the elemental, 
a seeking—as in some sort all art must be 

for the source of life, which because the 
Orientation of thought in this era js 
towards a scientific interpretation of ex. 
perience, must necessarily be presented, as 
it were, under the aspect of an equation— 
a form in which all phenomena seem ulti- 
mately to be expressible in this genera- 
tion?’’ One understands that there is a 
basic conviction underlying this entire 
study, the conviction of the existence of a 
metaphysical-, a sur-reality and of the de- 
cline of our present culture. 

Any work allows a critical approach. 
Our concern is not so much with the 
speculative side of the author's thoughts as 
with the fact that in the realm of uni- 
versally acknowledged art neither Picasso, 
the greatest sculptor of our epoch—here 
only mentioned as a Cubist sculptor—nor 
Lipchitz, have been duly represented, 
that the impact of Klee on the reorien- 
tation of sculpture (the translation of 
Klee’s pictcrial phantasy into the medium 
of sculpture which has led to a revitaliza- 
tion of this art) has not been analyzed and 
that in the national schools the somewhat 
academic examples have been emphasized 
at the expense of artists representing the 
new vision. Milles is represented but not 
Bror Hjorth, Myslbeck but not Gutfreund, 
there is too much Medardo Rosso and no 
Giovanni Pisano, etc. 

The book is beautifully designed, and 
as a production it is an example of good 
taste and discrimination. More attentive 
proof reading might have eliminated the 
large number of mispellings in the bibli- 
ography. 

J. P. HopIN 
Institute of Contemporary Arts, London 


H. W. Janson and Dora Jane Janson, 
The Story of Painting for Y oung People: 
From Cave Painting to Modern Times, 
164 pp., 139 ill. (65 in color), New 
York: Harry N. Abrams, 1952. $4.95. 
Mr. and Mrs. Janson’s Story of Painting 

for Young People begins with Altamira 
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and ends, in effect, with Guernica; and 
to tell such a lengthy tale, for young or 
old, in the space of 164 pages and 139 
illustrations is no mean feat in itself. But 
to deal as clearly as the authors do with 
the far from simple ideas involved in the 
history of European image making, from 
the first impulse to make a likeness of 
a seen animal in order to kill it magically 
to the desire to create a worshipful icon 
yf the unseen beauty of heaven; and then 
to carry the 


story through the complex 
richness of the Renaissance down to the 
present ‘day, which has its own complexi 
ties, and never to let the reader's interest 
flag, this is a triumph. It took a rare con 
bination of art historical knowledge and 
down-to-earth teaching experience to 
achieve it 

On the dust jacket the publisher an 
nounces the book as a picture gallery, 
with the generous 
plates out of a 


illustrations 


which indeed it is 
allowance of 65 
total of 139 
that it continues to be so diff 
control the 


color 
One regrets 
however 
cult to 
plates 


temperature or the 
particularly among the old 
masters, are far 


many 
too hot, and as a whol 


the color leaves much to be desired 
“picture gal- 
lery,’ the authors and publisher have over 


looked the 


age to be 


Furthermore, in providing a 


fact that young people of an 
interested in what the 
have to say do not need to be beguiled on 
very page with a picture 


have 


authors 


It is often dis 


turbing to next week's attraction 
into one’s attention before one 
is properly done with the current showing 


In an 


crowding 


introductory survey such as this, 
illustrations is a rucial 
knowl 


edge but also great discrimination in order 


the selection of 


matter, demanding not only real 


that each example may carry its full share 
in building up the With two 
choice seems ( 
and Tou 
louse-Lautrec might have been represented 


narrative 
or three exceptions the 


this reviewer perfect. Poussin 


by paintings having more intrinsic interest 
for the young reader than there is in the 
Rape cf the Sabines, or in Au Moulin 


Rouge. Particularly impressive to anyone 


who has attempted to compress a vast 
subject into a small compass is the way in 
which one illustration prepares ‘the 
tor the next: the ‘‘messiness” of Lascaux 
for the order and pattern of Egypt, for 
instance. The 
excellent: ‘this 


way 


references are also 
remind you of’ so 
and so, the authors say, and sure enough, 
it does. The device is bound 


cross 


will 


to set the 
looking for his own 
This particular reader, for 
whom the book was not written but who 
enjoyed it none 


inquiring reader to 
relationships 


the less, was charmed to 
hind a strong family resemblance between 
the wall painting of Hieraconpolis and 
Miro's Harlequin'’s Carnival, and was only 
surprised at the authors’ self-restraint in 
not commenting on it. 

One major query 
the book 


reader” for 


remains when one 


closes how old is the “young 
whom the Story of Painting 
was written? The ‘‘boy grows older” as the 
book proceeds. In the early pages he has 
bad dreams about flunking arithmetic and 
sees castles in his day dreams. The dis- 
cussion in this section of images of know- 
ing, of seeing and of feeling could hardly 
be improved upon, and the eight to eleven 
year old will follow this with ease and 
understanding. The sections on the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, while equally 
good, seem to be aimed at the twelve to 
fifteen age group, and had better be read 
aloud to the elevens who will certainly still 
be interested but will want some annota 
tion and enlargement. But when the au- 
thors involved with the 
trom 


become nomen- 
Mannerism to 


Rococo, they seem to this reviewer to lose 


clature of styles, 
sight of their audience. Acting, under some 
sort of art-historical compulsion, they at- 
tempt to reduce to capsule size the cur- 
rently acceptable history of style. The 
following passage on Parmigianino’s Self 
Portrait seems to this reviewer to be out 
f key with the major and better part of 
the book, and to be of questionable value 
to even the older of the age groups among 
Why was Parmigianino so 
fascinated by these distorted shapes? Was 


the readers 


it merely scientific curiosity or had he come 
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to feel that there was no such thing as a 
Steady, ‘correct’ reality, that everything 
depended on your pérsonal point of view ? 
Is this for the child studying arithmetic ? 
Would it not have been more useful to 
omit Mannerism, as a great deal else is 
of necessity omitted, and perhaps give a 
little more space to Breughel’s Land of 
Cockayne which is barely touched upon? 
Surely, gluttony is to most children a more 
familiar phenomenon than introspective 
skepticism. 

Since the flaws of the Story of Painting 
are so few, and since the major one has 
already been commented upon, mention 
of two of a very minor nature will com- 
plete the list. There is the matter of 
Giorgione’s age. Either the painter was 
even more remarkable than we have always 
supposed, or the Jansons are in danger of 
flunking arithmetic. The older matter con- 
cerns the old tradition that Frans Hals 
died a pauper. As an old man he certainly 
lived in the Home for Old Men, but so 
do some people even today who manage 
to. survive their relatives, or whose rela 
tives are not very hospitable or financially 
solvent. In 1662, the city of Haarlem, far 
from neglecting its famous son, honored 
him with a pension of 200 guilders, and 
a year later, the painter was able to go 
bail to the extent of 500 guilders for his 
wayward son. Under these circumstances, it 
seems a little misleading to state that ‘‘as 
he grew older the public turned away from 
him, and he ended his life in dire poverty 

I recommend to readers of the C.A.J 
that they acquire copies of the Story of 
Painting for Young People, read it aloud 
to their young children, put it in the way 
of their older children, or simply put it on 
a shelf to wait for the grandchildren, in 
the fairly safe assumption that the book 
will not soon be superseded. If it takes 
courage for an art historian to write a 
text book, how much more a book frankly 
intended for pleasure of young people, and 
it seems improbable that another such 
straightforward, unsentimental and fascinat- 
ing account will appear in the near future 

ROBERTA M. ALFORD 
Indiana University 
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7 he Autobiography of Colonel John Trum- 
bull, Patriot-Artist, 1756-1843, ed. 
Theodore Sizer, xxiv + 404 pp., 5 ill, 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1953. $6.00. 

In 1950 Mr. Sizer published The W orks 
f Colonel John Trumbull, Artist of the 
American Revolution, which was a most 
valuable check list, added greatly to our 
knowledge of the artist's work and deleted 
many questionable items. Mr. Sizer had 
intended to follow this with a life of the 
artist but abandoned this in favor of bring. 
ing out a new edition of Trumbull’s Axto- 
biography, first published in 1841. This 
was a wise decision for Trumbull'’s own 
words give us a fascinating first-hand ac- 
count of those vital years before, during 
and immediately following the Revolu- 
tion. As Mr. Sizer points out in his 
thoughtful preface, Trumbull might, how. 
ever, have told us so much more than he 
did. We hear nothing of his first love 
Harriet Wadsworth who died young, nor 
of his illegitimate son, John Trumbull Ray, 
nor of his strange mis-alliance with an 
English girl of humble origin. 

On the other hand the Autobiography 
is full of interest and stresses those points 
that were the source of greatest pride to 
Trumbull himself. He makes much of 
being aide-de-camp to George Washing- 
ton, though he was actually with the gen- 
eral only nineteen days. Trumbull was a 
man of many sides, an artist and author, 
a soldier and a diplomat; he met the most 
interesting people of his day not only in 
this country but in France and England, 
took trips in Germany and Belgium—a 
wealth of experience which he describes in 
the most engaging way. 

Mr. Sizer’s task, which has been so 
thoroughly and brilliantly done, was to 
elucidate the text through an elaborate 
series of footnotes. Every person, place 
and event is explained with the result ‘that 
we are almost never confused by obscuri- 
ties in the text. Only rarely does a name 
occur which Mr. Sizer was unable to trace 
The combination of text plus notes gives 
us a remarkably clear picture of Trumbull’s 
life despite certain omissions and gaps. 
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Sizer has already filled 


Fortunately Mr 


some of these as he has dealt with Trum 


bull's wife and son in separately printed 
articles, ““Who was the Colonel's Lady 
(New York Historical Society Quarterly, 
October 1952) and ““Trumbull’s Troubles 
An Omitted Chapter of the Artist's Life 
(Yale University Library Gazette, October 
1950) 

When the Autobdi 
in 1841, it had little 
as the Revolutionary period was considered 


graphy was published 


interest for people, 
old fashioned Today the book is likely 
to have far more appeal, especially in the 
light of Mr 
illuminating addenda 


Sizer's careful editing and 
At the end he adds a number of items 
to his check list, thus bringing his 1950 
hook up to date 

Although Trumbull is of 


ry the book Mr 


the scenes every minute of the time 


ourse the hero 
Sizer as editor is behind 
i iking 
all necessary information 


fingertips. His research has 
r 


sure that we have 
at oul 
arried out in a thorough and scholarly 
result 1S a book ‘of the 
of taking its pla 


publication of the 


manner and the 
highest calibre worthy 
beside the previous 
rtist s works 
FREDERICK A, SWEE1 
The Art Institute of Chicag 


Mary Bartlett Cowdrey, American Acad 
emy of Fine Arts and America | 
History of the A 

Aca Theodore Sizer, foreword 

by James Thomas Flexner, Vol. I, In 

1852, xiv + 411 

ill., Vol. II, Exhibition Record, 1 
1852, vii + 504 pp., 1 ill., New York 
New-York Historical Society, 1‘ 
Early 

enthusiast 


and biographies 


Union, with 


historians of American art 


than scholarly, wrote surveys 


whose superstructul 


appreciation and evaluation did not always 
rest upon a solid basis of fact. For t 
present worker in this held, these two 


volumes will provide, as James Flexnet 


says in his foreword, ‘‘a valuable founda 


tion stone Their purpose is to inforn 
1 purpose accomplished by patient 


seal ind skilful 
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Volume one sets the stage by describing 
in considerable detail two institutions of 
major importance in the art life of America 
between 1816 and 1852. the American 
Arts and the American 
Ot the former, Professor Sizer 


Academy of Fine 
Art-Union 
gives a year-by-year account, explaining its 
origins, its Organizational structure and its 
avowed purposes, indicating its principal 
activities and the reasons for its eventual 
Charles E. Baker, Editor of the 
New-York Historical Society, begins his 


decline 


chronicle of the Art-Union by explaining 
that neither the American Academy nor its 
National 
able to meet the artist's growing need for 
nor had they been sufficiently 
ffective in developing public taste, when 
established the 
Apollo Gallery for the exhibition and sale 
of works of art 


rival, the Academy, had been 


patronage, 


James Herring in 1838 
Out of a mass of long 
Baker 
extraordinary enterprise, the 
Apollo Association for the Promotion of 
the Fine Arts in the United States, which 
American 
Art-Union and which unselfishly pursued 


neglected documents Mr. recon- 


structs that 


shortly nanged its name to 


its “truly national’ object, “uniting great 


public good with private gratification at 
small individual expense.” For a yearly fee 
of five dollars, the subscriber received an 
Cole 


ther American painter, 


ngraving fron Bingham or some 


and also a share 
in the annual lottery. The Union bought 
ind exhibited handreds of paintings and 
nen which were dis 
tributed at the end of each year to the 
at a public lottery, When the 


Union was suppressed as illegal in 1852, 
Asher B. Durand remarked, ‘Through it 
the people awoke to the fact that art was 
1c of t forces of society To Mr 
Baker's nprehensive essay Miss Cowdrey 
is a list of the Art-Union’s publications: 
1d Male St is, Jr., a record of the 
ile of Union hi ngs at the en f its 
i er 
The econd vi lun is given to Miss 


Cowdrey's exhibition record of these two 


institutions, similar in form to that of the 
N itional A idemy whi h she compiled 


S lists the artists alpha 
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betically, gives the titles of works shown 
with the time and place of their exhibi- 
tion, and names the persons who loaned 
them or who acquired them through the 
Art-Union. The assembling of these sta- 
tistics required endless labor. Their use- 
fulness to the scholar who, with the help 
of an excellent index, will here search 
for facts concerning a given artist, is obvi- 
ous; less obvious but equally important 
is the contribution of this record, studied 
as a whole, to our knowledge of the nature 
and changes of American taste during these 
years, and of the relation between artist 
and patron. 

Miss Cowdrey and her associates have 
accomplished a prodigious task, and stu- 
dents of this and of future generations 
will thank them for it. 

OLIveR W. LARKIN 
Smith College 


Katherine Kuh, Léger, 122 pp., 74 ill. (4 
in color), Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1953. $5.75. 

Katherine Kuh, Curator of Modern 
Painting and Sculpture at the Art Insti- 
tute in Chicago, has published another 
valuable document, both for the student 
and the layman in her new book, Léger. 
Aside from offering an extremely useful 
selected bibliography of general publi- 
cations, the section on the writings of 
Léger is especially to be appreciated. 

Mrs. Kuh’s book first treats the chrono- 
logical development of Léger’s work. Be- 
ginning with the Impressionistically ren- 
dered “Portrait of the Artist's Uncle,’ 
dating from 1905, she then traces the 
growth of Léger as a great individualist 
of our century. Her frequent quotations 
from the artist's writings are illuminating, 
even though they may not be specifically 
adapted to the particular painting illus- 
trated on the same page. 


Léger’s preoccupation with the machine 


and everyday objects, his superb visual 
interpretation of nature, and the architec- 
tonic relationships that he has achieved 
so monumentally in his best works are 
excellently treated. With great clarity the 
book unfolds the most important influences 


on Léger’s development—architecture, 
Cézanne, Futurism, the cinema, Classicism, 
and mass production. Even the machine. 
made parts of guns and other war matériel 
function in Léger’s paintings, not as weap- 
ons of death, but as parts of man’s 20th 
century achievement of mechanical jp- 
ventiveness. Yet Mrs. Kuh has also cor- 
rectly stressed Léger's devotion to the 
world of nature, a phase too often over- 
looked, or insufficiently emphasized. 
Léger’s techniques are admirably discussed, 
The references to his refusal “‘to indulge 
in textural effects’ would bear much 
study on the part of many artists today 
who have been or still are indulging in an 
orgy of textural experimentation in a sort 
of commitment to “texture for texture’s 
sake : 

Above all Léger is a painter whose art 
emerges from his craftsmanship and vice 
versa; he is an heroic monumental muralist 
in an age when too few buildings have 
been created to fit the grandeur of his 
concepts. In an age of defeatism, his paint- 
ings symbolize a solid sense of triumph. 
His people in his canvasses are not robots 
but heroic figures harmoniously related 
to the very machines which they created. 

As Mrs. Kuh has so admirably pointed 
out, Léger is “the most complete antith- 
esis’ of Klee, “who more than any other 
pursued his own private visions. . . . As 
Léger invented a new visual language for 
the outer forms of contemporary life, so 
Klee did for the inner spirit. . . .”’ Yet 
it becomes clear from the time of the early 
Cézanne influences of 1905 on, that Léger 
is constantly swayed by the classicism of 
Poussin and David and the primitivism of 
the Douanier Rousseau, who in turn so 
much admired David. To this reviewer the 
last chapters are perhaps a little too repeti- 
tive, both as to the text and, in one in- 
stance, the duplication of the painting 
“Leisure.” It is also regrettable that after 
so much discussion of Léger’s emphasis 
on architecture and the architectonic, pho- 
tographs of the stained glass windows 
which he designed for the Church of 
the Sacred Heart at Audincourt, and also 
the mural designed for the French building 
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at the Milan Triennale of 1951, were not 
included. The latter in its original setting 
is one of Léger’s most important works 
and its would have 
his contention that, as Mrs. 
“wall must be 
terms of the buildings for which they are 
intended.”’ 

In conclusion, Mrs 


inclusion illustrated 
Kuh 


conceived in 


States 
decorations 


Kuh’'s book is an 
important addition to the previously pub 
lished material on Léger, and one that 
should be invaluable to the layman, for 
whom it will answer many baffling ques 
tions. It also should be read by all art 
students, who will find in it the definition 
of an art of great solidity and clarity, an 
art wonderfully free of nightmares, fear 
and psychological disturbances 
admirably illustrated, 


Léger 1S 
including excellent 
color reproductions. Its comments relating 
to other phases of 20th century painting 
will do much to clarify Léger as a bold 


monumental, heroic painter, a painter of 


wit and magnificent optimism in an age 


which has too often been given to pess 
mism and philosophical and physical hy 
chondria 

ALDEN F, MEGREW 


niversity of Colorado 


John I. H. Baur, Ame 


Nineteenth Century 


rican Paintine in 
Main Trends and 

Movements, 25 pp., 40 ill., New York 

Frederick A 1953. $3.25 

In 1953 the Federation of 


Arts sponsored an exhibition of a repr 


Prae ger, 


American 


sentative group of American paintings of 


; 


the nineteenth century which was shown 


in several Germany The 


present attractively produced booklet offers 


museums in 


an enlarged revision of the official ata 
written by the curator of the Whit 
ney Museum of American Art 


The text gives in briefest form a thought- 


logue 


ful and very readable overall-view of the 


main currents of artistic expression fron 


romanticism to realism and the nati 
forms of impressionism Thumbnail 


as Martin J, Head 
Fitz Hugh Lane, Raphaelle Peale and other 


sketches of men such 


less well known artists reveal authentic 
insight into the esthetic of these artists 
whom recent research has rescued from 


near oblivion. 

The arrangement of the reproductions, 
however, does not follow the logic of the 
introduction. And it has to be noted, with 
regret, that at the price of $3.25 the slim 
volume is not likely to find as many read- 
ers as Mr would deserve. 

WALTER L. NATHAN 
Bradford Junior College 


Baur’s essay 


Francis Bolen and Denis Forman, Films 
n Art: Panorama 1953, 80 pp., 21 ill., 
Paris United Nations 
Scientific and Cultural 
1953. 75¢ 


Educational 
Organization, 


This book is an English version, pre- 
pared for UNESCO, of 
appeared in a 


material which 
number of the 
Belgian art review, Les Arts Plastiques. 
It forms the third part of the series which 
includes Films on Art and Films on Art- 

1950. It is confined to films dealing with 
painting, drawing, engraving, 
architecture, the applied arts, and experi- 
mental films drawn or painted directly on 
celluloid, such as those made by Len Lye 
and Norman McLaren. Instructional films 
films which are primarily travelogues 


special 


sculpture, 


1 
and 
with no cultural aim have been excluded. 
Francis Bolen, the 
other by Denis Forman, sketch the history 
and contemporary direction of film making 


[wo essays, one by 


[hese are followed by a 52 page printing 
of the Third International Catalogue of 
Films on Art, which, with 8 pages of 
addresses of producers and distributors of 
films constitutes the substance of the publi- 
cation 

Again, UNESCO must be complimented 
for making available such a useful hand- 
book as this. For those interested in mak- 
ing the best use of films on art this unpre- 
tentious publication can contribute to a 
tremendous saving of both time and labor. 

DoNALD L. WEISMANN 


University of Kentucky 
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Canadian Art 


¢ FINE ARTS 

© ARCHITECTURE 
© GRAPHIC ARTS 
¢ DESIGN 


The only magazine in Canada devoted exclusively 


to the visual arts. Copiously illustrated. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Canada, United States and elsewhere 


Three-year Subscriptions 


Canadian 


$1.50 a year 


$4.00 


irt, Box 384, Ottawa, Canada 
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MANET AND HIS CRITICS George Heard Hamilton 


An examination of public and professional reaction to the paintings exhibited 
during Manet’s lifetime, based on contemporary materials, with extensive 
quotations from newspapers, periodicals, and critical essays. Forty photo- 


graphs. $5.00 


THE LOTUS SUTRA IN CHINESE ART J. LeRoy Davidson 


As the most important Buddhist gospel in ancient China, the Lotus Sutra 
inspired countless works of art. This study of their style and execution 


presents a panorama of Chinese art to the year 1000. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NEW HAVEN 7 CONN 











“An invaluable contribution to college and university education.” 


-PEPPINO MANGRAVITE 
The Modern Renaissance 
in American Art— 


PRESENTING THE WORK AND PHILOSOPHY OF 54 
DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS 


By RALPH M. PEARSON, Author of “The New Art Education,” etc., 
Director, Design Workshop. How can we discern the significant trends in 
modern art? In presenting and interpreting the work and philosophy of 
54 leading American artists, a noted artist-critic points the way to con 
structive criticism of modern art. Vigorously defending “form” as a pre- 
requisite in all visual art, he offers aesthetic criteria based on the enduring 
values that give vitality to the fine arts of all the ages. 


$6.50 at your bookstore or for free examination from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 19 E, 33rd St. New York 16, ™.Y. 
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Art education for what ? 


In 1951 THE UNESCO SEMINAR ON THE TEACHING OF THE 


VISUAL ARTS was held in Bristol, England 


to discuss aims and ob- 


jectives of art education. Delegates from twenty nations touched on every 
subject from the role of the artist in our culture to the role of colored paper 


in the classroom. 





Art vs. mechanization 


ry\HeE talk revolved around certain themes: 
What is the condition of art education 
in the world today—the major trends in art 
education—the effect of art education on 
contemporary life—the effect that it should 
have? This symposium is the result of the 
seminar—featuring essays by Herbert Read, 
Henri Matisse, Pierre Duquet, and 37 other 
artists and art teachers from 20 countries. 
It brings together the selfless efforts of art 
educators all over the world, who see art 
as the hope of a de-humanized age and 
tomorrow's masterpiece in a child’s brave 
scribbling on a bombed-out wall. 


98 pages of magnificent illustrations—24 in 
full color—offer enchanting child’s-eye views 
of such models as “carnival bull” and “our 
teacher at the blackboard.” 





PARTIAL TABLE 
OF CONTENTS 


The Nature of Creative 
Activity and Art Educa- 
tion—Art Education and 
Child Psychology—Children 
as Artists—The Growing 
Child and Creative Arpt 
Teaching—The Adolescent 
—The Retarded Child— 
Ways and Means—Meth- 
ods and Techniques—The 
Private Art School—Visual 
Aids in the Classroom—Ad- 
ministration for Education 
—Teaching Art Teachers— 
Art and the Community— 
Art and Indigenous Culture 
—International Art Educa- 
tion 


Education and Art 


A Symposium Edited by EDWIN ZIEGFELD—$5.50 


Order your copy today from your bookstore, or 


UNESCO BOOKS, Dept. CA-5 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 
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ALEXANDER AND JOHN 
ROBERT COZENS 
With a Reprint of Alexander Cozens’ “A New Method of Assist- 


ing the Invention in Drawing Original Compositions of Land- 
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BY A. P. OPPE. The long-awaited study of two of the most 
influential of English water-colorists. Mr. Oppé throws much 
light on the lives of father and son, their methods of work, 
their stimulus to the English water-color school. 16 figures; 


48 halftone plates. $6.00 


THE GROWTH OF THE 
BOOK JACKET 


BY CHARLES ROSNER. Mr. Rosner, whose writings on 
the graphic arts and book display are internationally known, 
here presents the findings of many years. He reviews the 


early history of the book jacket, analyzes its functions, and 
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discusses its design with a summary of prevailing trends in 
leading countries. Then comes the superb pictorial section, 
which reproduces book jackets from earliest times to the 
present and from 24 countries of the world, There are 226 
illustrations in all—many of them in color. 


Coming in August $4.00 


At your bookstore, or 
i pcgecds 
i {iz HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


44 Francis Avenue Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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7 Good Reasons 
For joining the 
College Art Association of America 


| 1 THE ART BULLETIN (in its 36th vol.) An illustrated 


quarterly devoted to scholarly articles on all periods of the history 
of art. 


2 THE COLLEGE ART JOURNAL (In its 13th vol.) An 
illustrated quarterly dealing primarily with problems of 

art; contains articles on fundamental questions in education 

is a forum for open discussion, news of the art world, etc. 


3 DISCOUNT ON ART BOOKS. Practically all current 


art books obtainable through the Association at 25°/, discount. 
(Current lists availablef 


4 DISCOUNT ON SUBSCRIPTIONS. Members may 
| subscribe at special rates for 11 of the leading American art 


magazines.. 


5 THE ANNUAL MEETING. A three day program of 
Forums, Reports and Discussions, bringing together leading Edu- 
cators, Museum Directors, Collectors and Scholars. 


6 PLACEMENT BUREAU. A service for placing mem- 


bers in college and museum vacancies. 


7 DISCOUNT ON BACX ISSUES OF THE ASSO- 
CIATION’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Active membership—$10.00 yearly—Available to 
Teachers, Scholars, Institutions, Dealers. 


Annual Membership—$15.00 yearly—for Connoisseurs 
and Collectors. 


Foreign postage $1.00 additional 
COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


A classified list of the articles with number of pages and illustrations, published in the 
first 24 volumes of the ART BULLETIN gladly sent on request. 
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BOLLINGEN SERIES 





THE TOMB OF RAMESSES YI 


Egyptian Religious Texts: Volume | 


Texts translated with introductions by 
Alexandre Piankoff 


Edited by N. Rambova 


The only complete photographic record of the tomb of Ramesses 
VI, at Thebes, with its unique collection of cosmological and 
astronomical texts and representations inscribed on its walls and 
ceilings. These include the Book of Caverns the Book of Gates, the 
Book of What Is in the Netherworld, the Book of Day, and the 
Book of Night. 


The publication is in two parts: a volume containing, in transla- 
tion, and reconstructed so far as possible, the texts inscribed on 
the walls and ceilings of the tomb, together with reconstructed 
diagrams of the representations and additional plates of variants 
from other tombs; and a portfolio of 196 collotype plates, con- 
stituting the complete photographic recording of the tomb. 


Bollingen Series XL, Vol. 1 
914” x 12”, two parts, boxed $27.50 








DISTRIBUTED BY PANTHEON BOOKS, INC., 333 SIXTH AVE., N.Y. 14 | 
For detailed catalogue write to Bollingen Series, 140 E. 62 St., N.Y. 21 | 
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